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Taxes on Great Wealth 


HE President’s message on his proposals for new 

taxation was unfortunately involved with purely 
political aspects of end-of-the-term strategy and specula- 
tions concerning its effect on next year’s elections. With 
these elements of the furious discussion aroused by Mr. 
Roosevelt's sudden step we are, happily, not concerned, 
but in the philosophy behind it we are very much inter- 
ested. It comes very close to the whole debate of the 
modern world over the soundness and ethics of its social 
order. 

To imply, as Mark Sullivan did in his syndicated col- 
umn, that for governments to interfere in the use of 
wealth is collectivism, is absurd. Leo XIII and Pius \| 
cannot be called collectivists, and it is clearly held by both 
of them that it is the duty of governments to prescribe 
“ what is licit and what is illicit for property owners in the 
use of their possessions.” The Popes, of course, do not 
lay down the exact limits for what each country may do 
in this regard, holding quite rightly that this must be left 
“to the laws of individual peoples.” They only prescribe 
that the peoples may not “ discharge this duty in an arbi- 
trary manner. Man’s natural right of possessing and 
transmitting property by inheritance must be kept intact 
and cannot be taken away by the state from man.” More- 
over, they teach that it is “ unlawful fof the state to ex- 
haust the means of individuals by crushing taxes and 
tributes.”” When, however, the state really “ adjusts own- 
ership to meet the needs of the public good, it acts not as 
an enemy, but as the friend of private owners for it thus 
effectively prevents the possession of private property .. . 
from creating intolerable burdens and so rushing to its 
own destruction.” 

The idea, then, of taxation for social purposes, over 
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and above the end of creating revenue, would seem for 
Catholics to be a settled question. Any student of eco- 
nomics, moreover, knows that large amounts of capital 
withdrawn from common use are just so much dead 
weight obstructing the proper functioning of the economic 
machine ; to carry them over from generation to genera- 
tion is to perpetuate both the injustice and the obstruction, 
making recurrent depressions inevitable, having very much 
the same effect as enormous undistributed cash reserves 
in large corporations. 

The justification which the President gives for his new 
tax philosophy is threefold: to raise new revenue, of 
course, otherwise the proposals would not be constitution- 
al; to equalize the burden on the moderately rich, who are 
i) Many Cases paying proportionately as much as the very 
rich; and to bring about a more equitable distribution of 
wealth. To do this he proposes to tax vast inheritances 
and gifts; to increase the tax on the largest incomes, and 
to lower that on moderate ones; and to introduce a new 
graduated system of corporation taxes, since “ today the 
smallest corporation pays the same rate on its net profits 
as the corporation which is a thousand times its size.” 
Thus he answers both those who demand less borrow- 
ing and a balancing of the budget and those who would 
provide for governmental spending by printing money. 
And he leaves intact the duty of the Government not to 
engage in reckless spending merely because of larger 
sources of funds thus opened up. 

Both the ends and the means thus proposed seem to be 
entirely legal and just. Governments certainly have the 
right to take such measures as will prevent private prop- 
erty “from creating intolerable burdens and so rushing 
to its own destruction.” Moreover, as Pius XI points out 
with all Christian tradition behind him, “a man’s superflu- 
ous income is not left entirely to his own discretion”; he 
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speaks “ of that portion of his income which he does not 
need in order to live as becomes his station.” Man has 
the duty, gravely binding on him, of sharing this superflu- 
ous income with the poor. Both from motives of char- 
ity, therefore, and good economics, taxation such as this 
which is designed to bring a more equitable distribution 
of wealth is justifiable, provided, of course, that the actual 
legislative measure is itself equitable. 

In all this, however, notice that such measures deal with 
wealth only after it has been accumulated. It leaves un- 
touched the ways by which it has been gained. By itself, 
it would merely say to the capitalist : “Go ahead and make 
all the money you can in whatever way you will, and after 
you make it I will take some of it away from you.” It 
is not, after all, distribution of wealth by leveling down 
the tops that is the aim of social justice, but a better distri- 
bution of income achieved during the actual process of 
creating wealth, so that the spread between the top and 
bottom be not so glaring and unjust. It is this bad dis- 
tribution of income in industry that has crippled industry 
itself. That will be remedied only when business under- 
stands that it cannot sell its products unless it gives the 
public the power to purchase them. 


The Cross and the Swastika 


HOUGH the sun in the heavens has witnessed many 

strange sights, it must have blinked a bit in startled 
surprise as it gazed down on Germany just the other day 
and saw welling up from a supposedly Christian land a 
veritable orgy of hoary Teutonic paganism. The ancient 
pagan ceremony of honoring the summer solstice practised 
by barbarians who once roamed the Northern wilds was 
revived and celebrated with religious fervor throughout 
the land. The summer solstice fires blazed up and down 
the Reich while millions of boys and girls of the Hitler 
Youth tripped about in heathen folk dances before the 
symbolic flames. High priests of the new paganism were 
everywhere inoculating human hearts with the heathen 
frenzy. Here on a mountain sacred to Wotan, is Dr. 
Goebbels, who should be a Catholic, dedicating a new 
“holy place”; there is Dr. Rosenberg and a vast throng 
of Germans standing with bowed heads in silent com- 
memoration of the Saxon pagan, Widikund. On another 
“holy” mountain a “ Congress of Franks”’ is listening 
to Air Minister Goering boastfully admitting that Na- 
tional Socialism is a pagan cult. 

That a determined effort to paganize the German peo- 
ple is under way there can no longer be any doubt. The 
new religion which the Hitlerites fondly hope to impose 
with an iron fist will be largely that of the ignorant sav- 
ages who fought the Roman legions. The swastika, the 


Nazis hope, will replace the Cross. The churches will be 
adorned with statues of Wotan, Siegfried, Odin, Widi- 
kund, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche. Christ will go. In His 
place there will be Adolf. The little children will learn 
the Nordic myths and sagas instead of their catechism, 
and the land of the Higher Criticism will embrace fairy 
tales to tax the credulity of children. 
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It is not comic opera. It is the grim tragedy of a peo- 
ple already surfeited with tragedy and now face to face 
with another protracted agony. When the Nazis emerged 
into power, their most pressing need was a diminution of 
foreign enemies and a united people behind them at home. 
From the very beginning the Hitlerites proceeded to 
outrage public world opinion and to exasperate large 
bodies of their own citizens. They first lined up all the 
Jews on earth against them. Not quite content with 
that, they are now striving te add to the ranks of their 
foes some three or four hundred-million Catholics and 
Protestants scattered over the globe. Their imbecility 
does not even pause here. They are now attempting to let 
loose a nice little religious war at home. In a fatuous at- 
tempt to cram all the German people into one fantastic 
pagan religion, they have hit upon the most certain means 
of achieving internal disunion and disaffection. And the 
strangest part of the whole spectacle is that no necessity, 
no expediency is driving them on. They may succeed 
temporarily in banishing the Cross or driving it under- 
ground, but their ultimate failure is certain. Long after 
Hitler, Goering, Goebbels, and the swastika are buried in 
the earth, the Cross will be piercing the German sky from 
thousands of German steeples. 


The Index, for Print and Screen 


HAT perennial source for inquiries, that “Index 

Librorum Prohibitorum,” that list of books specif- 
ically prohibited for reading by the authority of the Holy 
See, is being forced anew into the consciousness of Catho- 
lics through the medium of the motion pictures. Any 
Catholic who knows anything much, knows that Victor 
Hugo’s “Notre-Dame de Paris” and “Les Misérables” are 
on the Index, the former since 1834, the latter since 1864. 
Any Catholic is aware that these and the other prohibited 
books may not be read, either in the original or in a verbal 
translation, unless the necessary permission for the read- 
ing has been granted by an authorized Superior for a suf- 
ficiently weighty reason. 

Some Catholics become doubtful, or worried, when 
these and similar books are reduced to scenario form and 
are advertised as being based upon or derived from the 
story. The picturization of novels specifically or generi- 
cally condemned by the Index does not fall under the same 
prohibition as the novels themselves. The fact that “Les 
Misérables” is a forbidden book, therefore, does not, of 
itself, make the motion picture entitled “Les Misérables” 
a forbidden production. 

The picture is judged on its own merits or demerits. 
If it contains those elements, or other similar elements, 
which brought about the condemnation of the book, it is to 
be also condemned. Most often, however, it has happened 
that the screen version is a work entirely different from 
the version written originally by the book author. It was 
thus with Victor Hugo. It was thus with “The Inform- 
er,” that picture which has been praised by almost all 
Catholic groups of picture reviewers. But the book writ- 
ten by Liam O’Flaherty has been utterly condemned by 
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all Catholic critics, and is of the nature of those con- 
demned in general terms by the Index and forbidden to 
Catholics, even though not specifically named. 

It may be further pointed out that a book written about 
the same material and using the same characters and fol- 
lowing the same continuity as the screen version of “Les 
Misérables” does not necessarily fall under the ban of 
the Index. For the book thus composed has become 
through the various processes of modification an entirely 
different work. 

A truly unfortunate situation arises from the picturi- 
zation of books generically or specifically prohibited. The 
otherwise harmless picture becomes a reason for the popu- 
larization of the banned book. Libraries and book stores 
play up the book, “Les Misérables,” for example, and the 
librarians use all their skill to urge borrowers to read it. 
With this extrinsic pressure is an interior desire on the 
part of those who have seen the picture to go back to the 
text of the book. The screen, therefore, becomes a coop- 
erating agency in the spread of an evil literature, though 
the screen itself may not merit condemnation. 

There should be as great vigilance upon the part of 
Catholics in the evil of book literature as there is in the 
evil of the screen. In this regard it should be noted that, 
as every picture is to be judged on its own merits so must 
also every individual book be evaluated. Catholics are not 
free to read any or all books except those listed. They 
are held to the observance of the general prohibitions 
whereby books “openly hostile to religion and morality,” 
books which “ favor heresy or schism or undermine the 
fundamental basis of religion,” books ‘‘ which defend the 
lawfulness of duelling, suicide or divorce,” or “ which 
openly deal with, or describe, or teach lascivious, or 
obscene matters,” are banned. 


Loaf and Invite the Soul 


OMEWHERE in one of his brilliant books, Father 
Ronald Knox, the English wit, preacher, controversi- 
alist, and concocter of spine-chilling murder mysteries, 
mentions a habit of his which has always filled us with 
envy. He calls it “ going on a reading vacation.” How 
do you go on a reading vacation? Well, it seems that once 
or twice a year, or whenever you can break away from 
trade, you pop into the bookseller’s shops near Trafalgar 
Square and buy a whole armful of the latest books—no 
novels, you understand, no humor or light stuff, but steep, 
serious tomes on history, economics, and so forth. At 
home in the flat, Jeeves packs all these books for you in 
a bag. Whereupon you dash to Waterloo, catch the 5:17, 
and barge down to dear Lord and Lady Cholmondeley- 
Brougham’s place in Little Piddington on the Wold. There 
seated comfortably on the lawn under the beeches that 
once shaded Queen Anne, you soak your thirsty brain 
in a sea of new ideas, reading steadily from dawn to dusk 
for an entire week—with time out for nothing, absolutely 
nothing, except perhaps for tea and scones or a bit of 
afternoon punting on the river. 
The thing sounds fascinating. And it impels us to of- 
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fer an idea to our readers—to those, at least, who happen 
to be planning just now to get away from the city for a 
week or two of relaxation. 

There exists a species of depression that should be 
called the post-vacation blues. They attack one immedi- 
ately upon the return home. They are compounded part- 
ly of regret over having Wasted One’s Time, and partly 
of the sense of shame that always follows a protracted 
period of mental idleness. The subject suffers a touch of 
scruples. He knows that the physical exercise has done 
him a lot of good. So has the food, the sunshine, the 
fresh air, the sleep. But his head aches with emptiness ; 
his brain has not worked for weeks; and the sensitive 
man experiences a keen sense of mental degradation. 

So here is our idea, and it has four parts. We suggest 
(1) that this summer the vacationist take along five books 
to be listed below; (2) that he take a solemn oath to read 
nothing else except these books, heroically swearing off all 
casual dips into fiction and even momentary glimpses into 
movie magazines, Mickey Mouse anthologies, and old 
readers’ digests; (3) that he hold himself to reading these 
volumes (a) slowly, (b) studiously, (c) and entirely— 
skipping nothing and making frequent pauses for absorp- 
tion and reflection. And here (4) are the books: Goodier’s 
“ The Public Life of Our Lord ’’; Karl Adam’s “ Christ 
Our Brother”; Burke-Anger’s “The Doctrine of the 
Mystical Body of Christ”; Ellard’s “Christian Worship” ; 
Husslein’s “ Christian Social Manifesto.” 

For years many of our subscribers have been vowing 
to do a bit of religious reading. Failing, their excuse has 
been either that they could not find the time or else that 
in the whirl of business and social obligations they could 
not seem to adjust their quivering minds to serious sub- 
jects. But, obviously, during vacation both of these per- 
fectly valid excuses vanish. Besides, subscribers ought 
to remember that a vacation which merely tones up the 
body without also exercising the mind and bracing the 
soul is sheer, stupid idleness. We can promise our vaca- 
tionists that if only they will key themselves up to the 
initial effort, they will find our list of books absorbingly 
interesting. 


No Let-up on Mexico! 


HAT Catholics in this country have no intention of 
relaxing the pressure on both our Government and 
the Mexican.in behalf of the persecuted Catholics is amply 
proved by recent events. Our Bishops set aside the month 
of June as a month of prayer and protest, and the Faith- 
ful responded enthusiastically all over the country. Con- 
gress itself took the hint, and in a magnificent petition, 
signed by a majority of the House of Representatives, 
Catholics, Jews, and Protestants, clearly served notice on 
the Administration that their constituents demanded favor- 
able action on the Borah resolution for an investigation 
into the persecution. 
One of the incidents of the drive for signatures for this 
petition was a powerful speech in the House by Congress- 
man Higgins, of Massachusetts, who, with Congressmen 
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Fenerty, McCormack, Boylan, and others, has distin- 
guished himself in the fight for freedom in the neighbor- 
ing country. “ Statesmanship, not intervention,” was Mr. 
Higgins’ theme, and he could have left no doubt on his 
hearers that he had made out a case, supported by many 
affidavits, proving that “a savage endeavor is being made 
right at our doors in this the twentieth century to crush 
out every vestige of human liberty, every scintilla of in- 
dividual rights.” To Mr. Higgins, and to his colleagues 
in this struggle, all lovers of liberty owe a deep debt of 
gratitude. 

Finally, the Supreme Board of Directors of the Knights 
of Columbus renewed their protest in an open letter to 
President Roosevelt himself. It is some weeks now that 


the Memorandum for the Borah resolution on Mexico 
Letters to Secretary 





was submitted—and_ pigeonholed. 
Hull and Senator Pittman have gone unanswered. Worse 
still, repeated requests for appointments with the Presi- 
dent have been blandly ignored, though the Knights were 
within their rights as citizens, and as representatives of 
hundreds of thousands more, in asking for them. If there 
is a note of impatience in the Knights’ letter, it is surely 
fully justified. That impatience is shared by millions 
of others. 





Note and Comment 











Financial or 
Monetary? 


T is an old saw that in a controversy you should define 

your terms. Otherwise two adversaries run the risk 
of talking about the same thing under two different 
words, or of using the same word in two different mean- 
ings. In recent letters from readers of Father Parsons’ 
articles on Father Coughlin exception was taken to Msgr 
John A. Ryan’s opinion, which was quoted with approval, 
that the causes of the present depression were industrial. 
not monetary. It was thought that the meaning was 
obvious: that it was in the processes of production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption that the social injustices lay 
rather than in the medium of exchange; and moreover, 
that the quantity of the medium of exchange in circula- 
tion depended on the successful consumption of the prod- 
ucts of industry, not vice versa. In answer to this, it has 
triumphantly been said that, since it is admitted that the 
banks have had too much control over industry, the cause 
was financial after all. As if financial were the same as 
monetary. This Review has always been of the opinion 
that financial manipulations had a large part in our disas- 
ters, inasmuch as they were an essential element of the 
process of production, and that we must look to the cure 
of that as much as to anything else. In the list of causes, 
however, it probably does not hold so important a place 
as the lack of purchasing power involved in insufficient 
annual wages. In any case, the monetary question is 
something else again. Prices, and their correlative, the 


“ value” of the dollar, are effects of financial-industrial 
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processes, not their cause. It is futile to treat symptoms, 
not causes, even in economic sickness. 


The Angelical 
Youth 


HAT with Pentecost and Corpus Christi falling 

late in June, the Church calendar got changed 
around quite a bit and the feast of St. Aloysius was 
postponed to July 3. It is just 350 years ago that this 
boy of seventeen, born in the high and ancient house of 
the Gonzagas, entered the Jesuit novitiate, to die six years 
later a martyr of charity and before his ordination to the 
priesthood. For centuries after his death Gonzaga seems 
to have been a highly “ popular” Saint. His statue was 
to be found in thousands of churches. His cultus—since 
the Holy See had designated him Patron of Youth—was 
much encouraged among the young. His name (a Latin- 
ized and unhappy form of the Italian Luigi) became a 
favorite here in the United States as a “ middle name ” 
for Catholic boys. (Today anybody named James Alo- 
ysius is as certainly a Papist as if his initials were F. X.) 
But something has happened during the last decade or so. 
Devotion to the Saint has notably diminished ; his statues 
have disappeared; the number of his clients is small ; 
and his name is seldom conferred at Baptism or chosen at 
Confirmation. Some observers feel that this is because 
the Saint is the victim of his own panegyrists—who insist, 
first of all, in presenting the man, not as he really was, 
but as an inhuman and unreal sort of person, feminine 
in his emotions and psychopathic in his penances, and then 
go on to lay an exaggerated emphasis upon a number of 
legends which readers—at least those of present times— 
find highly distasteful. Father Martindale, the English 
writer, admitting that this was partly true, made an 
attempt several years ago to present the Saint in a more 
attractive light. It is to be hoped that preachers and 
educators will follow his example. The virtues of this 
very human, very charming, and wholly masculine young 
Saint need special emphasis today; his cultus should be 
re-established wherever it has suffered diminution. 


No Popery 
In 1935 


N a recent issue of the Monitor, the successor of the 

malodorous Menace of pre-Ku Klux notoriety, ap- 
peared an article entitled “ Pius XI and America” and 
signed by E. Boyd Barrett. The article is quite in tune 
with the rest of the contents, which are in the usual No 
Popery style of the Menace and the Fellowship Forum, 
whose editor, Gilbert O. Nations, occupies an adjoining 
column, while William H. Anderson, “ brewer of bigotry,” 
as Cardinal Hayes happily dubbed him in an older day, 
has his usual diatribes in the same issue. If it was a slight 
surprise to see this newest contributor to the Monitc.-, 
though the contribution fits the paper thoroughly, it was 
as nothing to find that the same article had already ap- 
peared in the June 5 issue of the Christian Century, which 
has hitherto been known as a respectable paper. How, 
in the absence of the Editor in the Holy Land and Turkey, 
such a thing could have made its way into the columns 
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of the Christian Century remains to be explained. The 
iact that the Monitor gave it a home ten days later is a 
sufficient description of its nature. At the same time News 
IVeek brought out that a similar article had appeared in 
the Protestant Episcopal Weekly, the Churchman, by the 
same author. It is sufficient to repeat the words of the 
Intermountain Catholic, which, commenting on both Dr. 
Zwierlein’s recent article in Thought, “ No Popery One 
Hundred Years Ago,” and the Christian Century piece, 
asks: “‘ Have we really adyanced so little in a hundred 
years’ time?” 


Cost of 
Plebiscites 


HETHER or not one agree with Prince Ernest 

Ruediger von Starhemberg, Austrian Vice Chance- 
lor, that a plebiscite in Austria would be an inadvisable 
course of action, his plain statement for the reason for 
hesitating before embarking upon this supposed means of 
ascertaining the popular will is worthy of notice. “ The 
Government,” says Von Starhemberg, “does not intend 
to hold a plebiscite at present. J desire to speak quite 
frankly on this problem. A plebiscite is a matter of propa- 
ganda, and propaganda depends upon money. Little Aus- 
tria cannot spend such amounts as Germany certainly 
would spend upon a plebiscite. In such conditions a 
plebiscite in Austria would be only a matter of propaganda 
supported by foreign money.” The experience of Danzig 
and of the Saar was fresh in the Vice Chancelor’s mind ; 
though in the Danzig elections all Hitler’s money and all 
Hitler’s men failed to place the Nazi Humpty Dumpty on 
the wall of the Free City. When the mechanism of 
plebiscites was proposed by the Treaty of Versailles as a 
convenient way of tabling temporarily insoluble problems, 
nothing more than the ordinary expenses for carrying on 
the mechanics of an election were anticipated. Voters 
would express their minds, and that would be an end of 
it. But those happy days are gone. Today the mechanism 
of government involves the stupendous task of enabling 
the voter to make up his mind, to provide him with alleged 
facts and real emotions and incentives based upon the 
many categories of human passion. When, as in the case 
of Austria, one government must contend against another 
in the fray, an appalling problem is presented; and the 
matter can only be solved when the whole procedure of the 
expression of the popular will is radically reformed. 


International 
Prizering 
PEAKING at the fourth annual New England Insti- 
tute of International Relations at Wellesley College. 
Prof. Rayford W. Logan, of Atlanta University, himself 
a Negro, expressed the fear that the defeat of the Italian 
Primo Carnera by Joe Louis, Negro heavyweight, might 
cause Premier Mussolini to take further steps against 
Ethiopia. The defeat, feared Professor Logan, might be 


taken by the Duce as an “ additional insult to the Italian 
flag which will permit Mussolini to assert again the neces- 
sity for Italy to annihilate Abyssinia.” Although the event 
might offer the Duce a great opportunity for pronounce- 
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ments, it is hardly likely that it will alter his course, tor 
the simple reason that the definiteness of his motives is 
in inverse ratio to the degree of their knowability by the 
general public, British or otherwise. And since nobody 
knows his motives, he has probably decided already what 
Nevertheless, the Professor’s suggestion opens up 
Will prize fights 


to do. 
an appalling yet fascinating prospective. 
in the future need to be regulated by international treaties ? 
Could it be pre-arranged that on no account should the 
danger be encountered of letting a French victory follow 
that of a Czechoslovak lest the Little Entente be given 
a preponderance over the champions of Revision? Or, bet- 
ter, might not all the armies and navies be scrapped, and 
as in the good old days of David and Goliath, have the 
whole issue fought out in the prizering? Possibly the 
momentary threat of the Ethiopian’s triumph over the 
descendant of the Caesars may contain the germ of a new 
scheme for world peace. 


Parade 
Of Events 


URNS’ thesis concerning the best-laid plans of mice 
and men received support from the week’s news. . . . 
A New York man built a large motor boat in his cellar. 
Then he couldn’t get it out... . . \ burglar in Brooklyn 
inadvertently left his visiting card. Police called to see 


a Washington resident drove through the night to North 
Carolina. Arriving at dawn, he took a nap. When he 
woke up, the meeting was over. . . . With the dnnounce- 
ment: “ Calling cars. Stop automobile with wrong stom- 
ach,” a stomach case perturbed New York State police. 
The driver had two stomachs, his own and one he was 
taking to be analyzed... . . \ Pacific Coast man, always 
kind to animals, patted a lion on the head. The lion bit 
his hand off. When he came to, the man took it coolly, 
joked in an off-handed way... . Eye trouble was spread- 
ing among fish. A speckled trout wearing tortoise-shell 
glasses was caught in North Carolina. . . . While it was 
being judged, a prize-winning hen in Virginia laid an 
egg... . Following the kidnaping, another case of chiseling 
was uncovered in the Northwest, when a seven-pound 
salmon trout was caught with a six-inch chisel in its 
stomach. . . . To establish better feeling between Bulgaria 
and Massachusetts, King Boris sent some eggs to Boston. 
.. . Among appointees in China was a Mr. Sezyu. 
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A New Deal for Spain 


LAWRENCE A. 


a ‘“ New Deal” was announced for Spain by Don 

Alejandro Lerroux, President of the Council and 
spokesman for the Government which took office then. 
Convivencia was to be the keynote of the New Deal. Con- 
vivencia is a Spanish word which has no English equiva- 
lent but it means the art of living together in a spirit of 
tolerance and mutual understanding. Although in their 
personal relations with their fellows Spaniards are, on 
the whole, the most tolerant, tactful, and patient, and the 
least impinging, of mortals—which is another way of 
saying that they have learned the art of convivencia to 
a high degree—they are all that is of the opposite extreme 
when their political passions are aroused. Lack of mutual 
tolerance in the political terrain has been Spain’s chronic 
malady. When the President of the Council, therefore, 
announces a new deal embodied in the term convivencia 
it signifies that at least some of Spain’s politicians are 
emerging from the ranks of the sightless, and constitutes 
the most encouraging sign that has appeared on Spain’s 
horizon in many a day. 

In announcing the New Deal and its attendant program, 
Senior Lerroux spoke words which deserve to be repro- 
duced : 

We raise a banner symbolical of national aspirations and not 
a flag of battle, symbol of provocations, menaces and persecutions ; 
in the shadow of this banner we have reciprocally promised to 
avoid, until that high and noble goal shall have been reached, all 
that might divide us, so that we may fortify the common action, 
the authority of the government, and the consolidation of the 
Republic. . . . We pledge ourselves to a labor of social justice in 
which conflicts of classes shall have no place and in which there 


shall be no persecutions of those who, within the law, seek other 
solutions. . . . To this end we invoke the always necessary aid 


of Parliament... . 

To the foregoing proposal is annexed an agenda of 
practical and necessary work which includes: (1) un- 
employment relief; (2) normalization of local regimes 
by regularizing municipal governments and convoking 
municipal elections in August if possible; (3) approval 
of the delayed 1935 budget, and economic reform em- 
bodied in a budgetary project for 1936; (4) the elabora- 
tion of “a law of social concord and convivencia”; (5) 
the preparation of new laws governing the press, labor 
unions, working conditions and property tenure; (6) im- 
mediate preparation for constitutional reform; (7) re- 
spect for existing laws. 

The new Government which proposes to bring this 
about is, by composition and support, distinctly of the 
Right, notwithstanding that its Prime Minister, Sefior 
Lerroux, is leader of the principal center party, the Radi- 
cals, which has a total representation of four in the 
Cabinet. For it includes, besides, five members of the 


va" New a month ago on the day this is written 


Catholic Gil Robles’ group, the CEDA (Confederacién 
Espafiola de Derechistas Autonomas) ; two Agrarians (a 
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Right party tinged with monarchic ideas ) ; an independent, 
and a “ liberal democrat.’’ Although on a motion of con- 
fidence it won with only 189 votes in a Cortes normally 
composed of 473 members (now greatly reduced), it ob- 
tained promises of support from the most important Right 
groups which abstained from voting. If during the first 
month of its life the new Government has shown no great 
outward sign of activity it may at least be said to have 
been free from those rancorous quarrels on which pre- 
ceding Governments have been expending their energies 
at the country’s expense ever since, by the national elec- 
tions of November, 1933, the balance of political power 
was shifted to the parties therein represented. That may 
be a happy sign that the Government is quietly sawing 
wood. 

The formation of the new Cabinet has the added sig- 
nificance that Gil Robles, as Vice President of the Council 
and Minister of War, is in power at last. He has now 
completed the “trajectory ” which he traced for himself 
and his party some months ago, namely: “ To aid Ler- 
roux, to collaborate with Lerroux, to succeed Lerroux.” 
To be sure, there is a fly in the ointment that he does 
not actually preside over the Cabinet. This is due to the 
view of President Alcala Zamora that, inasmuch as Gil 
Robles and his party did not go before the country in 1933 
as Republicans, he cannot be considered to have a man- 
date from the people to head a Republican government. 
lt is further a measure of appeasement to the Left Re- 
publican parties which refuse to accept his Republicanism 
and accuse him of Fascist d*signs, notwithstanding his 
repeated and categorical statements of abhorrence of dic- 
tatorships. That Gil Robles has, under the circumstances, 
been content to stop just short of carrying his “ trajec- 
tory” to its zenith by succeding Lerroux, is evidence of 
a conciliatory and sacrificing spirit on his part which 
augurs well. 

Of even more hopeful augury is the decision of the 
new Government not to dally over questions of secondary 
importance which might divide the Cabinet. When we 
consider what dallying—and quarreling—over questions 
of second and third rating, or of no rating whatever, have 
done to the country since the 1933 elections first placed 
the power in the hands of the Radical-Ceda-Agrarian bloc, 
it is pertinent to ask whether Spain could survive another 
such period of “public peace” and “ spiritual pacifica- 
tion” as Lerroux promised. For not only has the ensuing 
period been marked by one of the worst revolutionary 
movements in Spanish history but the opposition was able 
to say in reproach: “In many months of governing they 
solved not a single Spanish problem. . . . They made no 
budget, failed to balance trade or alleviate unemployment 
and passed not a single efficacious law.” 

Indeed, since that Decembér day in 1933 the various 
Ministries which succeeded each other like waves of the 
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sea pursued a wastrel, time-killing policy. On the one 
hand they were chalking off days against the approach of 
December 10, 1935, the Republican Constitution’s fifth 
birthday, when it would be possible for them to propose 
its reform by a parliamentary majority, which they con- 
trolled, instead of by a two-thirds majority, which they 
did not control. On the other hand they appear to have 
been most concerned in settling the all-burning issue of 
whether Gil Robles should be the tail to the Lerroux kite, 
or Lerroux the tail to Gil Robles’. 

This kind of conduct precipitated one Cabinet crisis after 
another. Thus within the more recent months there was 
the crisis of October 5 when the Ceda, which had been 
* aiding ” Lerroux, advanced its trajectory to the collabo- 
ration stage by entering the Cabinet. This was the crisis 
which brought on the October revolution. Next came the 
Ministry of January 22 in which Lerroux was said to 
have outwitted Lerroux and made him his “ prisoner ” ; 
next the Ministry of April 3 from which the Ceda de- 
parted in a huff. And finally there is the present Ministry. 

To complete the picture of the interval between Decem- 
ber 19, 1933, and May 6, 1935, it must be also recorded 
that the Radical party was widely accused of using its 
power to carry the spoils system to unashamed extremes. 
Indeed, up to the time of the October revolution, its credit 
had fallen as low as it would seem possible for the credit 
of any Ministry to fall. Let it be said in justice to Sefior 
Lerroux that since those events he seems to have 
awakened to a more serious sense of his responsibility 
toward the country. 

The principal reason for the confusion during those 
seventeen months lay in the incompatibility between the 
two different groups at the helm. How could the anti- 
clericalism, the regionalism, and the profane liberalism 
of the Radicals ever be reconciled with the Catholicism, 
the centralism, and the orthodox conservatism of the 
Ceda and its kin? The situation is now clarified. Lerroux 
remains the titular skipper but his new mate, Gil Robles, 
has full charge of the navigating instruments and the deck. 
The responsibility is his. If he be a good navigator he 
will take good note of the winds and currents—of the 
temper of the country—and not steer an arbitrary course 
or run rashly into storms. 

If Spain’s New Deal is to be a liquidation of those 
seventeen months of unhappy memory, and convivencia 
is to be really the keynote, then account must be taken 
of all sectors of Spanish opinion and it must be realized 
that their spokesmen have the right to be heard respect- 
fully. Or if this be not done, then it were best to abandon 
the pretext that Spain has a representative government. 
It certainly was not a fortuitous beginning that in the 
same session of the Cortes in which Sefior Lerroux had 
just made his pronouncement, members of the Ceda, 
Agrarians, and Radicals walked out of the Chamber con- 
temptuously when spokesmen for the Left arose to be 
heard. The state of mind which these spokesmen for the 
Left manifested represented important cross-sections of 
Spanish public opinion and must be taken into account. 
“The new Government is not Republican. . . . It has come 
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into power pre-eminently to realize a labor of Theocracy.” 
Thus the fears of one speaker, suspecting that the Gov- 
ernment plans to undo the Republic and to grant to the 
Church privileges in excess of those warranted by a liberal 
interpretation of separation of Church and state. “ The 
solution of the crisis is a momentary triumph of Gil 
Robles but bitter and dolorous days await the country in 
consequence. . . . He and his provoked the most cruel 
revolution which Spain has known. You, Sirs, are per- 
forming a sorry labor for the country.” Thus the senti- 
ments, whose sincerity cannot be denied, of another 
spokesman. It is to be hoped that the Ministers, who 
from the governmental bench heard such words, will pon- 
der them and be at pains to show them groundless. 

It has been the great misfortune of Spain that those 
who in the past have taken the power with formulas for 
the “salvation of Spain,” have attempted to impose those 
formulas without regard to whether they were desired 
by the people—to stuff the salvation of Spain down its 
throat, as it were. The result has been disaster, as in the 
case of that good enough patriot, Primo de Rivera, and 
of the King who gave him leeway. Spain in the past has 
been the unhappy victim of its “saviors.” It needs no 
“ saviors ’”—except such as will save it from its “ saviors.” 
Gil Robles is now being hailed by his partisans as “ the 
Savior of Spain.” He is not on record as accepting the 
title, or its implication. If he truly loves Spain, he will not. 


“BBC Religion” 


STANLEY B. JAMEs 


O many American readers the phrase which heads 

this article will be meaningless. Even when it is ex- 
panded into “ British Broadcasting Corporation Religion ”’ 
it will fail to convey to them its full significance. In order 
that it should do so it will be necessary to explain that the 
Corporation, which is of a semi-official and governmental 
character, has a monopoly of broadcasting in England. 
There is no possibility here such as exists in the United 
States of an individual making use of the air for his own 
purposes. If the general public is to hear a Catholic dis- 
course or overhear a Catholic service, it can be only by 
the inclusion of such discourse or service in the program 
of the BBC. 

Arising out of this situation there has fallen upon those 
responsible for the program the difficult task of determin- 
ing the character of the religion bruadcasted. Obviously 
one way of doing that would be to invite contributions 
from representatives of various religious bodies, relays 
being arranged from, say, an Anglican cathedral, a Baptist 
chapel, and a Catholic church. And this has been done. 
The public is able, therefore, to select from the program 
given its own particular brand of religion, much as a 
customer in a bookstore is able to purchase from the stock 
a detective story, a volume of poems, or a work on the 
new psychology. 

Satisfactory as this is in some ways, it has one draw- 
back. Seeing that the services broadcasted under this ar-_ 
rangement tend to avoid what might prove of a provo- 
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cative character and to present what is calculated to be 
acceptable to people of various creeds, the distinctive fea- 
tures of the particular body which is broadcasting are 
apt to be lost. Dogmas offensive to large sections of the 
community, ecclesiastical differences which, though still 
held of vital importance by those concerned, are not of 
general interest, fall into the background. 

The result is what might be expected. There has grown 
up what is now recognized as “BBC Religion ’—an 
amalgam of all the creeds, a somewhat sentimental reduc- 
tion of religion to its lowest common denominator. The 
principles advocated are unimpeachable but they are mere 
pale abstractions, thin ghosts as compared with the full- 
blooded religion that has organized form and theological 
framework. Nevertheless, they seem to satisfy the taste 
of the religiously minded public. 

It is curious to compare the process that is going on 
in this way—a process of gradual fusing and recon- 
ciliation—with the much slower and less successtul at- 
tempts among the different sects to effect reunion among 
themselves. Not only are Anglicans and Non-Conformists 
finding the path leading to ecclesiastical unity beset with 
difficulties, but even among those bodies which lie outside 
the State Church, such as Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians, the goal seems still a long way ahead. Mean- 
while, the BBC, free from the practical problems which 
prevent the denominations from sinking their differences, 
goes ahead in the work of devising a religion intended to 
be acceptable to all. The type of teaching thus given pub- 
licity is all the more popular since acceptance of it in- 
volves no particular denominational responsibilities. It 
dispenses one even from church going. 

Another feature in the situation which should be re- 
marked is the predominance in this fusion of the Angli- 
can factor. The Established Church, if only because it is 
the Established Church, would have prior consideration, 
but, in addition to this, it should be remembered that 
Anglicanism (which confessedly aims at a “ comprehen- 
siveness "’ similar to that of the BBC) is specially fitted 
for the role now assigned it. Ministers of the State 
Church are used to regarding themselves as the religious 
voice of the nation. On public occasions they have been 
in the habit of occupying a position very like that now 
taken by radio. It is not surprising, therefore, that by 
a natural development they have come to exercise the chief 
influence in the formation of the ““ BBC Religion,” which 
is really nothing else but Anglicanism in its least provo- 
cative mood. 

All this would be of comparatively small significance 
were it not for the fact that a disembodied religion of the 
kind indicated, heard but not seen, without organic center 
and deprived of corporate expression such as the sects 
possess, should demand some sort of outward and visible 
body in which to function. Through the agency of their 
semi-official broadcasting corporation a large proportion 
of the English religious public has found its voice, but it 
is only a voice, and inevitably it seeks a vehicle through 
which it can act. What more natural, then, than that it 
should identify itself with the nation and with national 
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interests? Though we are at the beginning of things it is 
not difficult to see arising in course of time a cult which, 
however different its emphasis, will occupy the position 
in English life which the new German racialism occupies 
in that country. We shall not become pagans; that is not 
our way. But we shall, it is suggested, evolve a thin, 
compromising type of Christianity which will be more 
or less definitely identified with the state and acceptance 
of it on all public occasions regarded as the duty of every 
loyal citizen. 

This is not mere surmise. On the occasion of the re- 
cent Silver Jubilee, services were held in numerous towns 
in which the ministers of all denominations were invited 
to take part. Anglican clergymen, Methodist ministers, 
and Jewish rabbis stood on the same platform to give 
thanks to God for blessings received during the twenty- 
five years of the King’s reign. When, at one of these 
functions, the Mayor, who happened to be a Catholic, 
quietly withdrew at the commencement of the service, a 
storm of criticism broke out in the local press. He was 
accused of a lack of charity, of discourtesy, and, of course, 
of disloyalty to the Sovereign. The incident was, it may 
be said, a small one. 

For all that, however, it was as suggestive as anything 
that happened during that festive week. It showed that 
the process by which “ BBC Religion” is coming to be 
taken as the hall-mark of loyal citizenship has already 
passed the initial stage. It needs only some other, large- 
scale occasion to make the. connection between this un- 
embodied type of religion and patriotism quite clear. The 
stage is being set for an active crusade imposing the cult 
on all who would be regarded as loyal members of the 
community. 

Editor’s Note. Another incident, too late for Mr. James 
to include in his article, was the refusal of the BBC to 
relay the services at St. Peter’s in Rome on the occasion 
of the canonization of Sts. John Fisher and Thomas 
More. English people who wished to listen in tuned in 
on the Irish station at Athlone, which relayed the services. 


EULOGY FOR A LADY 


In this rich tenantry of dust, 

That housed the meekness of a flower, 
May storied sweetness mock the rust 
Of time corroding every hour. 


So, too, this mind—a kingdom’s gold, 
This heart unleashed for doing good, 
Be as the heirlooms ages hold, 

Of great and gracious womanhood. 


Because men’s toilsome paths grew bright, 
Let the tall sun that trailed her feet, 

Flash on the western walls of night, 

This phrase in fire: A life complete; 


Upon the pinnacles of morn, 
Where heaven’s sumptuousness is hurled, 
Name her whose name to beauty born, 
Was known and loved by all the world. 
J. Corson MILLER. 
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A City without a Priest 


“J. Dee” 


possible death that Sunday morning when he came 

to say Mass in a small house on the outskirts of 
the city of Chihuahua, Mexico. In this charming city 
there are five small, but beautiful, churches and one mag- 
nificent cathedral. Since a day in the latter part of last 
September, when the Government orders went into effect, 
these manifestations of Catholic faith have been without 
either priest or Sacrament. The great majority of the 
people of Chihuahua have thus been deprived of their re- 
ligious privileges. 

But although the Governor’s decree of last September 
caused all Church property to be turned over to the State 
and forbade the presence of any priests or nuns in the 
province, the Mexican people whose religious fidelity has 
been handed down and strengthened through the genera- 
tions since their conversion by their Catholic conquerors 
in 1524 still flock to the churches at the accustomed time. 
But if you are among the trusted few you will be con- 
versant with the fact that in the worshiping congrega- 
tion is a priest who is leading the people in the prayer. 
So do the large numbers of the Mexican masses attempt 
to live up to their religion. 

It is the privilege of only a few dozen of these unfor- 
tunate people to hear Mass on a Sunday morning. We 
were enabled through our connections, to be among this 
privileged few. It is not possible to tell here how Ameri- 
cans got into the Catholic circles of Chihuahua and how 
we were invited to attend Mass. (I might say here that 
time, places, and descriptions must of necessity be vague in 
the interest of safeguarding the people who were so kind 
to us in Chihuahua. ) 

But, in due course, we were notified through these chan- 
nels to be at a specific house at a quarter to six on Sun- 
day morning, to arrive there as cautiously and unobtru- 
sively as possible, and to walk in without waiting to be 
admitted. We were told to trust no one, not even the 
people with whom we were staying, with this informa- 
tion. Consequently, in order to be sure of divulging not 
the slightest details of the plan and yet be certain of arriv- 
ing on time, we took turns remaining awake all through 
the night. 

Finally five o’clock came. Shaved and dressed we were 
on our way downstairs by twenty after. By great good 
fortune, we got out of the house without being seen, the 
only person about being the hall boy who was curled up 
asleep on the sofa. Once on the street, the distance to 
the house which normally would have taken only five 
minutes to traverse took us twenty-five’ by the devious 
route which we chose. Two mounted police patrolling 
the streets in the early dawn passed us by with only a 
glance. 

At last we arrived at the front door which we opened 
without waiting for an answer to our knock. Inside we 


\ N eighty-year-old priest risked imprisonment and 


were greeted by Mrs. , the lady of the house, who led 
us down the hall into a room which opened on our right. 
It was the dining room, but as we entered, a group of 
ladies were arranging it for the service. 

All the windows were shuttered and barred. The din- 
ing table was moved to one end of the room, and a lace 
cloth was placed upon it. Then a large crucifix which 
was part of a shrine in Mrs. ’s bedroom was brought 
out and put on the table. It took quite a few minutes to 
produce the vestments from their hiding place. 

“ They must be kept securely hidden,” said Mrs. ——, 
“as we are searched from cellar to attic often. It hap- 
pened to me only recently.” 

At a few minutes before six the front door opened 
again. <A little old man with all the appearance of a 
typical Mexican house servant entered. With him was a 
small boy. They were the eighty-year-old priest and the 
boy who was to serve his Mass. Finally, when the candles 
had been lighted, the door closed and bolted, and the priest 
had exchanged his street clothing for the vestments, Mass 








began. 

| will never forget that Mass as long as I live. I had 
read in the newspapers and magazines of the religious 
situation in Mexico, but it was only now when I was 
forced to hear Mass behind shuttered windows and locked 
doors that I vaguely’ began to realize what religious per- 
secution could mean. My first face-to-face meeting with 
religious intolerance had been on the day before when 
we had gone out to see a group of Sisters of Perpetual 
Adoration. 

These Sisters once had had a convent of their own 
and also owned and operated an orphanage and a school. 
But last September these were taken.away from them by 
the Government and they were ordered to leave. They 
were obliged to comply with the Government's decree, but 
six of them returned singly and gathered to carry on their 
work as best they might from the hide-out to which we 
were taken. 

The front of the house is a small shop, and a lady is 
there to wait on anyone who enters. However, if the lady 
knows you, she will take you into a back room and out 
to a patio. Here you go down a walk to an open door 
which you enter. You now find yourself in a little chapel 
with a small altar on which the Blessed Sacrament is al- 
ways exposed. Two Sisters and three lay ladies are there 
kneeling and praying. You may now enter a door on the 
left and find yourselves in one of the two rooms used by 
the six Sisters for living quarters. 

Here we met the Mother Superior. She was a short, 
rather stout person with a small round face who enjoyed 
trying her scanty knowledge of English out on us. From 
our conversation we gathered that for people over whom 
the penalty of detection was imprisonment or death, these 
Sisters were a very happy group. 
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Before we left, the Mother Superior procured for me 
some propaganda put out by the Government against the 
Church in Mexico. And as we were going out the door 
she asked me this last question, ‘“ What will the United 
States do?” 

As I knelt there at Mass, I wondered about that ques- 
tion along with some others. Should the United States 
intervene? I thought of the 30,000 Catholics in the city 
that Sunday who could not attend Mass, had not been able 
to do so since last September. Would their faith hold? 
Would yours or mine under like circumstances? What 
about the standards of the Catholic family? Would they 
necessarily be lowered? Already there are hundreds of 
cases where Catholic couples have been forced to live to- 
gether without the Sacrament of Marriage, because they 
could not secure the services of a priest. Here is one 
case in particular that was told to us. 

The daughter of one of the richest and most devout men 
in Chihuahua was going to be married. And because of 
her father’s influence, she had been able to secure the ser- 
vices of the priest who was saying our Mass to officiate 
at the ceremony. But the girl was not married by the 
priest. In her joy she had told too many people, and as 
a result on the day of the wedding, her house was closely 
watched. A friend warned the priest not to appear. Still, 
today the girl is living with her husband. There are hun- 
dreds of such marriage cases. 

[It is well known, of course, that if it is foreseen that 
a priest will not be available within thirty days a couple 
can, under Canon Law, perform their marriage without 
a priest but in the presence of witnesses, and that this 
marriage is a valid Sacrament. This case undoubtedly 
applies to those States in Mexico where priests are not 
allowed. Editor's Note.| 

My thoughts were brought back to my present sur- 
roundings by the ringing of the little breakfast bell that 
the altar boy was using to announce the Sanctus, and I 
followed the priest closely until he had finished the Con- 
secration and had started saying the prayers for the dead. 
One of the things most often prayed for by a Catholic 
is that he may not die without the services of a priest. 
Yet, in this city, there are 30,000 Catholics without a priest 
who dares to move freely among them. . . . Will death 
without the Sacraments become so common as to weaken 
the faith of the people to the point where they no longer 
feel the need for them? 

The priest finished the prayer for the dead and started 
the Pater Noster. In the propaganda material which the 
Mother Superior had given me the day before was a paper 
called the Periodical of Action, published in Mexico City. 
In the magazine was the “ Pater Noster of the Social- 
ists.” It read: 

“Oh, our Socialism who art on earth, blessed be thy 
name; let us come to thy kingdom. Thy wishes be done 
in the city as in the country. Give us our daily rights 
and forgive us not if we forgive those who exploit us. 
Let us not fall into the hand of the clergy, our eternal 
enemies, and deliver us from all evil.” 

In another of these magazines, Christ The King, (pub- 
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lished every Saturday “God willing or not willing”), 
and devoted mostly to obscene caricatures of God and 
the Church, were printed these remarks purported to have 
been spoken by Colonel Lindbergh: “ The crime com- 
mitted against his first-born was not the work of an 
atheist, not a Protestant, neither of a Jew nor of a Mo- 
hammedan, but probably of a Roman Catholic.”’ 

The little old priest finished Mass and prepared to 
leave. The answer to my question, would the faith of the 
30,000 Catholics in Chihuahua withstand such a test, was 
much more clear in my mind. However, I still thought 
of myself in the same position and wondered what I 
would do. Could I keep my faith? 

The door closed behind the “ peasant ” who was on his 
way to say Mass again that morning in the “ City without 
a Priest.” And as I, too, took my departure I realized 
that it would take a long while to dislodge these Mexicans 
from their faith, as long as the propaganda which is being 
spread by the Government along such lines as have been 
mentioned and by such statements as: “God does not 
exist. It is impossible to imagine the existence of anything 
(or God) immaterial. There is nothing immaterial. Then 
what is God? Lies! Vanity! A business!”—is being 
counteracted and overcome by the whole-hearted zeal of 
such workers in the interests of Christ. 


Education 





Not for the Doctor 
RosweE.t C. WILLIAMS, S.J. 


66 HE doctor who hangs his diploma on the wall of 

his office saying, ‘ My education is finished,’ ought 
to be chloroformed,” Sir William Osler once remarked. 
So much the more the prospective medical student who 
says, ‘‘ My education, except for my professional train- 
ing, is finished,” ought to receive like treatment. That 
the medical profession, or at least a part of it, concurs in 
this opinion is attested by an editorial in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association once referred to in 
these pages. “ Our students are the most uninteresting of 
men,” said the editorial, quoting the Journal. “ They are 
ignorant of either art or literature. They read only sport- 
ing papers and cheap magazines. They do not know even 
their own language, nor can they spell. They are in fact . 
semi-illiterate.”’ 

A serious indictment this; but, due allowance made for 
some exaggeration, a true one. The fault, as was pointed 
out in these columns, is not with the medical schools them- 
selves. Training in the humanities is outside their scope, 
and in a properly integrated system is rightly to be pre- 
supposed. But unfortunately most American colleges and 
universities have no such properly integrated system. A 
bachelor’s degree from the great majority of our institu- 
tions of higher learning is no longer any guarantee that 
the student possesses a modicum of culture and at least 
some power of thought. Still less, of course, do two or 
three years of pre-professional training give any such 


guarantee. 
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Fulminations against pre-professionalism as the chief 
cause of the disintegration of the American arts college 
have emanated in a steady stream from the would-be 
rescuers of that moribund institution. Doubtless pre-pro- 
fessionalism has been a contributing factor in the decline 
of the traditional college, for it is a truism that many, if 
not most, of our colleges have become little more than 
dispensaries where “ required courses” are delivered to 
prospective doctors and lawyers who hold the necessary 
prescription from the bursar’s office. But is the fault 
radicated, as some would have us believe, in the attitude 
of the pre-professional students themselves? Do they as 
a body want to get only what is required and no more? 
The answer is yes and no. Certainly the first objective 
of the pre-professional student is to complete the courses 
required for his admission to the professional school, and 
it should be so. But is the really alert pre-professional 
student content to stop there? I wonder. If he is con- 
tent, where does the fault lie? 

Scarcely with himself, for the average pre-professional 
student is still a mere youth who must draw by and large 
on the opinions of others. He is influenced first of all, 
I suppose, by the utilitarian substratum in American edu- 
cation and American life in general. Consciously or un- 
consciously he judges everything by the standard of im- 
mediate utility. Secondly, he is often influenced by mem- 
bers of the profession who recognize nothing but the gold 
standard, and to whom any amount of time spent on 
liberal subjects is so much time wasted. Curiously enough, 
theory and practice are often at odds here, for not a few 
professional men who declare a complete liberal-arts 
course to be a waste of time and money, actually spend 
no small amount of their own time and money in later 
life attempting to compensate for the lack of a more 
liberal training in their own college careers. The sales 
records of book firms offering liberal knowledge in 
measured shelves are sufficiently indicative of this fact. 
Medical men may smile at the Barnumite American public 
for standing in wide-eyed wonder before advertisements 
for nostrums purporting to cure all the ills to which our 
flesh is heir. Yet how many medical men there are who 
read with no less credulity—perhaps, indeed, with more— 
advertisements for sets of books purporting to impart in 
a few minutes a day a liberal education. Now I have no 
wish to criticize well-meaning doctcrs for buying these 
books; on the contrary, I believe their action to be alto- 
gether laudable. Neither have I any wish to call undue 
attention to the fact that many of these men never crack 
a single volume of the sets they buy, nor of the further 
fact that those who begin the prescribed reading seldom 
complete it. These latter are wont to rationalize their con- 
duct by saying that they have no time to read; but the 
truth is, in a majority of instances, that they have not 
sufficient background to understand or appreciate the 
works in hand. Without some background the dialogues 
of Plato, for example, are so much jargon; and it is 
easy to see that even fifteen minutes a day spent in read- 
ing them would give the average untrained mind acute in- 
tellectual indigestion. 
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A third reason why the pre-professional student may 
be content to stop with the required courses is the atti- 
tude of some—lI shall not say most, or even many—of 
his instructors. These men take for granted that it is 
useless to try to acquaint the pre-professional student with 
the broader aspects of college training. From such one 
frequently hears assertions like the following: “ Even if 
you were to talk liberal education to these pre-medics, 
they wouldn’t understand; they wouldn’t want to under- 
stand. That stuff is just not for the doctor. The only 
thing those fellows want is to be good doctors with a two- 
car garage and a fine suite in a first-class office building ; 
beyond that they are not interested.” Yes, but within 
that they are interested. They do want to be good doctors ; 
and if they can be shown that a liberal education will 
make them better doctors, then the more ambitious are 
certainly going to do what they can to acquire it. 

Now I am not such a visionary as to expect that all 
of these students—or many, or for that matter even a 
few—can be induced to crowd at once into the halls of 
the straight arts course. (I am still Philistine enough to 
believe that the straight arts course, as it is understood 
in most Catholic colleges and universities, Greek, Latin 
and all, is the best, although not the only road to a liberal 
education.) The economic difficulty is far too real today 
for any such thing to happen. The day has passed when 
the Rev. John Ward of Stratford-on-Avon (a contem- 
porary of that quaint medical man, Sir Thomas Browne) 
would write in his “ Diary”; “ Mr. Burnet had a let- 
ter out of the Low Countries of the charge of a doc- 
tor’s degree, which is at Leyden about £16, besides feast- 
ing the professors; at Angers in France, not above £9, 
and feasting not necessary neither.”” Even though feasting 
is “not necessary neither” in our day, the expense at- 
tendant on a course in medicine has mounted with com- 
pound interest since the seventeenth century. Students 
of moderate means, and I am supposing that most stu- 
dents are such today, face so acute a problem in under- 
writing the minimum course, that for most there can be 
no question of adding on a few years to complete a liberal 
arts course antecedent to entrance into the medical school. 
What, then, can be done? 

A successful contemporary playwright gives this advice 
to beginners: “ Don’t tell the audience about things; let 
them see things happening.” Applying this advice to the 
education of the pre-professional student we may say, 
“ Don’t theorize about a liberal education; let the student 
see a liberal education in action.” How can this be done 
with the pre-medic? By acquainting him with a medical 
man who made the most of a liberal education. Of such 
contemporary medicine offers an outstanding example in 
Sir William Osler. His life and work afford an excellent 
point of departure for demonstrating a liberal education 
in action. No pre-medic can fail to realize that Sir William 
Osler’s broad general background had much to do with 
his success. From this background he acquired that philo- 
sophical habit of mind whose attributes are freedom, 
equitableness, calmness, moderation and wisdom. And 
this, says Newman, is the fruit of a liberal education. 
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Harvey Cushing in his biography of Osler points out 
time and again that the great doctor’s abundant and well- 
chosen general reading was the source whence came that 
literary style which makes the fruits of his prolific pen 
so outstanding in the history of medicine. To realize this 
the student need but pick up any volume of Osler’s works. 
A single essay from the “ Alabama Student” should be 
sufficient to convince him. If the student is ambitious, he 
will be led to read more of Osler and more of the sort 
ot thing that Osler read. The familiarity with which Osler 
speaks of Plato, Augustine, and Teresa the Great—to say 
nothing of Vergil and Livy, Catullus and Caesar, Shake- 
speare, Sir Thomas Browne, Crabbe, Goldsmith, Lamb, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, and (among a host of others) 
our own Oliver Wendell Holmes—cannot fail to awaken 
in the ambitious student a desire to know these names 
and what lies behind them. Neither will he fail to note 
such details as Osler’s comment on Walt Whitman. After 
paying a professional visit to the patriarchal figure, who 
was suffering from a transient indisposition, Osler, one 
evening after dinner, opened for the first time the “ Leaves 
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WO score and six years ago Andrew Carnegie 

brought forth upon this continent a new creed, con- 

ceived in vanity, and based on the proposition that 
wealth is most beneficial when possessed by a fortunate 
few. Committed to the belief that concentration of wealth 
is preferable to wide distribution, “the greediest little 
gentleman ever created’ wrote his “ Gospel of Wealth,” 
a gospel dedicated to the idea that the super-rich should 
disburse their many millions while living, and not be- 
queath hoarded wealth to kith and kin. This wily Scot 
who turned steel into gold maintained in his philosophy 
of riches that we should accept and welcome, as best for 
the race, the concentration of wealth in the hands of a 
few; that inevitably men using corporation millions must 
accumulate great fortunes; that the Law of Accumula- 
tion of Wealth (sic) is among the highest results of hu- 
man experience. 

Oddly enough, “ Saint Andrew ” began his gospel thus: 
“The problem of our age is the proper administration of 
wealth.” By substituting but a single word the Pirate of 
Steel would be expressing an urgent problem of our age— 
the proper distribution of wealth. 

It is obvious to nearly everyone that our chief economic 
problem centers on distribution, on a healthier distribution 
of purchasing power, on a saner sharing of life’s material 
wealth. The nation’s natural resources of land, minerals, 
crops, credits, monies, factories, transportation facilities, 
are amply sufficient to supply the actual needs and reason- 
able comforts of all. Arguments purporting to show na- 
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of Grass.” “ Whether the meat was too strong,” he says, 
“or whether it was the style of cooking—’twas not for 
my pampered palate, accustomed to Plato and Shake- 
speare and Shelley and Keats.” 

With a little direction, a willing student could, it seems 
to me, be brought to see the larger implications in this 
criticism of Whitman. The principle involved applies not 
only to literature, but to science and the practice of medi- 
cine as well. The student who grasps the principle will 
become properly wary of Sunday-supplement science, and 
of popular medical works advertised with lurid blurbs, 
as well as of contemporary literature which has managed 
to catch and hold the public fancy as “ Leaves of Grass ” 
caught and held those of Whitman’s contemporaries who 
lacked the broader outlook which was Osler’s. Thus, even 
in the callow student might be fostered the beginnings of 
a liberal education. 

To many there may seem much of the visionary in all 
this; vet experiment has proved the plan by no means 
impracticable. Were it to succeed with but one student 
in a thousand, would it not be worth the candle? 


Our Income 
S.J. 


tional inability to yield a living wage for all workers have 
been shown to be fallacious. Production and consump- 
tion are able and willing, but distribution is a misbehav- 
ing partner. Purchasing power, the medium of distribu- 
tion, has become so concentrated that it is becoming con- 
gealed. 

Various solutions for this eminently practical problem 
have been in the public eye. At the turn of the century, 
Henry George studied the mystery of poverty amid plenty. 
and concluded that this shameful fact could be remedied 
only by governmental expropriation of the unearned in- 
crement in land values. By imposing a single tax equal 
to the increased value of land arising from population 
growth and civic improvement, government would relieve 
industry, abolish poverty, and hasten progress. Nor is 
Mr. George’s plan a mere memory; the Single Taxers are 
today an earnest, well-organized minority. 

Details of any program may be vague in the early 
stages, but one thing does seem certain—the only way 
to effect a re-distribution of income is by taxation. This 
seems to be the position taken by President Roosevelt in 
his recently published program. The true doctrine that 
the possession of riches is but a stewardship and that the 
stewards are accountable to God will never move the 
wealthy, as a class, to accept smaller dividends or less 
interest in order that the working class may enjoy better 
wages. Earnest appeals and idle threats, like those made 
last year by Governor Olson to the wealthy of Minnesota, 
will never accomplish the consummation devoutly to be 
wished. Secretary Wallace might repeatedly excoriate the 
selfishness of the monied class, as he did before the Union 
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League Club in New York; he might plead eloquently 
for leadership and cooperation from the wealthy, but for 
the most part the rich will leave the poor “ steeped to 
the lips in poverty.” 

Moreover, since almost all taxes can be and actually 
are passed along to the consumer, and if huge fortunes 
already amassed are to be curtailed and future accumula- 
tions beyond reason are to be prevented, government must 
invoke an inescapable tax. That placed on income is the 
most logical. It is generally agreed that the cost of gov- 
ernment should, in the main, be borne by those best able 
to pay. Nearly all men can understand the necessity and 
justice of collecting revenue from superfluous wealth, that 
is, all save the selfish fellows denounced by Secretary Wal- 
lace. In this group we find the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 

With 19,500,000 and more persons on the relief rolls; 
with twenty-six more incomes of a million-a-year in 1934 
than in 1933; with fat salaries swelling and small ones 
shrinking ; with the drastic need of re-distribution evident, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce proposes that 
the Government reduce income taxes, reduce the rates on 
capital gains, and permit corporate surpluses to mount 
year after year without taxation. In other words, the 
benign Chamber advocates leaving untaxed the accumula- 
tions of capital; advocates less revenue from the extreme- 
ly wealthy, and by consequence favors squeezing from 
those less able to pay the vast sums imperative for gov- 
ernment upkeep, Federal relief, and public works. The 
gentlemen of the Chamber very probably share Mr. Car- 
negie’s notion that if the rich are left to accumulate great 
fortunes, some benefits will trickle down to the masses. 
Besides urging lower taxes on the unearned millions of 
super-millionaires, the Chamber of Commerce, seconded 
by the press, wishes to conceal the tell-tale figures of 
enormous incomes. Many lines of type have been set up 
and published on the wisdom of concealing income-tax 
returns from the public, but only insincere reasons are 
advanced. Clairvoyancy is not needed to understand the 
real reason behind the move. 

The above decidedly selfish view of distributing wealth 
appears to us as sincere as the cant which industrialists 
periodically utter about “ freedom of contract,” “ rugged 
individualism,” “free and fair competition,” when they 
know that their workers enjoy no true freedom or parity 
in bargaining ; when they know that mergers, monopolies, 
and trusts can crush individual efforts; when they know 
that many of their products are made and sold, not in 
open competition, but behind lofty tariff walls. Strong in 
their economic strength, united by their well-maneuvered 
mergers, protected by their lobbied tariffs, the mighty in- 
dustrialists first impede effective unionization of labor, 
then force their workers into accepting much less than a 
living wage. According to a survey made by the American 
Federation of Labor, January, 1935, the average workers’ 
income was $813 less than the minimum necessary to 
support a family of five in health and decency. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce has been 
publicly accused of being “ selfish and obstructive.” This 
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unpleasant charge certainly rings true concerning its stand 
against the much-needed redistribution of national income. 
At a time when the flow of wealth, private and corporate, 
is gathering into narrower and narrower channels until 
one per cent of the people own fifty-nine per cent of the 
wealth (figures of the Federal Trade Commission) ; when 
income taxes in the lower brackets have dwindled while 
government debts multiplied ; when industrial profits rose 
at least thirty-five per cent in 1934 over 1933 while in- 
dustrial unemployment mounted another 800,000 (the 
steel industry dropped 17,906 workers) ; when wages rose 
6.7 while retail prices of food and clothing went up 16.3; 
when the average worker is getting much less than a 
decent living wage, while high-salaried executives are re- 
ceiving substantial increases (e.g., the president of Re- 
public Steel was given the handsome salary of $117,000 
in 1933 and raised to $129,000 last year); in such times 
the United States Chamber of Commerce recommends a 
reduction of income and estate taxes. It seems this august 
group, dubbed “the caviar of Big Business,” fears that 
the stark necessity of re-distributing income may move 
Congress to scale up percentages on income taxes, especial- 
ly on mountainous wealth. But the hardship of sharing 
altogether superfluous millions is not to be borne. 

Heavily taxing already swollen fortunes and heaped- 
up assets would furnish revenue from the source that 
suffers least. Giving labor more and capital less of accru- 
ing profits will spread the national income, and hence re- 
vive general purchasing power. But the word is, “ We 
will not tax the rich.” In Canada the Prime Minister has 
taken the opposite stand: “ Reform measures will be sub- 
mitted . . . to remedy the social and economic injustices 
now prevailing and to ensure all classes a greater equality 
in the distribution of profits.” In this country we dodge 
a problem that clamors for solution. 





With Scrip and Staff 





HE question of the Government’s obligation to look 

after the health of its citizens has not been the sub- 
ject of as much agitation of late as that of the Govern- 
ment’s supposed duty to provide every man with a job. 
Still, it has come to the fore with the discussion of health 
insurance. As was pointed out by Edgar Sydenstricker, 
of the Millbank Foundation, at the semi-annual meeting 
of the Academy of Political Science, April 16, of this 
year, the two questions, economic security and health con- 
servation, are closely interrelated, since the latter is con- 
cerned with the method of distributing the financial 
burdens resulting from illness, whether these be (1) loss 
of wages due to temporary disability; or (2) the costs 
of medical care. 

Mr. Sydenstricker noted that the broader concept of 
society’s obligation towards providing for the proper 
health of its members “ in no wise postulates any particu- 
lar form of government nor does it prescribe any specific 
method. There is no reason why society cannot discharge 
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this responsibility under any form of government in which 
it can express its will.” 

As to how this can be done, few who are in their senses 
wish to venture upon commercialized medicine, or upon 
“* state medicine,” which ‘‘ would result in the socialized 
practice of medicine in the same way that the postal service 
or public education is socialized.” As for the insurance 
plan, a great many types of voluntary plans have already 
been in use in this country, and no country which has 
adopted it has thrown it aside. Mr. Sydenstricker pre- 
sented no argument for health insurance; but if it should 
be adopted in this country, he made certain suggestions 
as worthy of serious attention. 

1. The two types of insurance—insurance against loss 
of wages resulting from illness and insurance against the 
costs of medical care, should be regarded as separate and 
distinct. 

2. The greatest latitude should be allowed in shaping 
programs so as to draw a modest Federal subsidy. 

3. For the groups to be covered, insurance against the 
costs of medical care should be compulsory ; although “ if 
voluntary insurance can be proved successful, I shall be 
among the first to rejoice.” 

4. It would be well to insure families, rather than in- 
dividuals; and “the insured families should not be re- 
stricted to the lowest income classes.” 

5. “ Proper provision should be made to safeguard the 
quality of medical service and to maintain the advantages 
of private medical practice.” 

At best, said Mr. Sydenstricker, “insurance will be 
no panacea. It can only be part of a much wider public- 
health program.” If some of these moderate and prac- 
tical suggestions are followed, there would be less oppor- 
tunity for the introduction of inhuman practices under 
the guise of safeguarding the public health, such as the 
sterilization laws in various countries. 





EW German laws, introduced by the Nazi Govern- 
ment, requiring the sterilization not only of idiots 

and feeble-minded individuals, but of the victims of sev- 
eral types of psychic disorders as well, have been severely 
criticized by the most eminent among the psychiatrists of 
Switzerland. Swiss medicine, which has devoted much 
attention to the field of psychiatry in view of Switzerland’s 
preeminence as a land of health resorts, prides itself upon 
its strict adherence to the ideal of healing, the therapeutic 
ideal, as the ideal of medicine. The notion of medicine 
as a politico-social instrument is repugnant to the Swiss. 
The Nazis sent an eloquent representative to the last 
convention of the Swiss Psychiatric Society, in the person 
of the actual drafter of the German sterilization laws, 
Prof. E. Riidin of Munich, a Swiss by birth. Professor 
Riidin’s defense of his own brain-child was severely 
criticized by the specialists. To his argument that the 
victims of psychic disorders could not guarantee their own 
abstinence from propagation the query was placed in re- 
joinder as to whether Dr. Riidin could guarantee that 
their descendants would necessarily be similarly afflicted. 
Prof. M. Minkowski, successor of C. von Monakow, 
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noted Swiss psychiatrist, raised the objection that certain 
of the psychic disorders (schizophrenia) singled out for 
the operating room, were impossible to diagnose in any 
biological sense, but only psychopathically and empirically. 
Statistics did not bear out the sterilization theory. Taken 
from German sources, these showed that on an average 
six persons afflicted with schizophrenia and about ten 
healthy and only partially afflicted (schizoid) persons had 
to be prevented from ever coming to life, in order to ex- 
clude a single schizophrene. 

The figures likewise showed that on an average only 
8.7 per cent of the children of marriages where one of 
the partners was a schizophrene was thus afflicted, while 
the afflicted were as often born of the healthy or partially 
affected. 

Indeed, said Minkowski, research had demonstrated 
that of the famous psychiatrists and neurologists of 
Switzerland some had acutely schizophrene brothers or 
sisters, also schizoids and some acutely schizophrenic in- 
dividuals among their own ancestors. “If these persons 
had been sterilized,” said the professor, “ possibly we 
ourselves would not have been in a position to carry on 
this very discussion.” Hearty applause greeted this home 
thrust, as it did his final conclusion that the whole field 
of psychiatry was too uncertain a field to warrant any 
such mass experiments as the Germans were undertaking. 

Besides the ineffectiveness of such measures from the 
vaunted eugenic standpoint, the Swiss psychiatrists were 
at one in their warning of the disastrous effects they 
would produce on the mentality of the sick, inspiring 
horror and despair instead of the hope of self-control and 
eventual recovery. 

While we are on the topic of health—which no one 
ever tires of either reading or talking about, the Pilgrim 
would like to make a homely observation. We marvel 
at the saints and ascetics who succeeded in supporting life 
on a piece of bread or a couple of potatoes (like St. Peter 
Claver) a day. With due allowance for the miraculous, 
did not some of those holy men get the lead on us mod- 
erns whose little insides are overloaded by an accumula- 
tion of edibles at one sitting—white bread, meat, pota- 
toes, ice cream, cake, etc.—any one of which would make 
a nourishing meal? The ascetics gave Mother Nature a 


chance, with results the best of us might envy. 
THE Pivcri. 





The Facts behind Economics 











Travel.—The effects of economic recovery are shown 
in both foreign and domestic travel. Unusually heavy 
tourist traffic to Europe is expected this year. Steamships 
of all transatlantic lines are booked to capacity, or near 
it, for several sailings ahead. There has been an advance 
of 20 per cent so far this year in the issuance of passports 
for foreign travel. During the first five months, trans- 
atlantic lines carried about 10,000 more passengers than 
they did a year ago. 
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At the same time, domestic travel is expected to increase 
considerably over a year ago. One reason, of course, is 
that there is more ready cash available for traveling pur- 
poses. But another reason may be that traveling at home 
is much cheaper than it used to be. One contributing 
factor may be the rapid growth of tourist camps and 
cottage establishments which during the depression have 
become a national industry, rendering service to more 
than 30,000,000 persons annually, and enjoying a yearly 
revenue of $500,000,000 to $750,000,000. There are more 
than 32,000 of these camps and cottage establishments 
in this country, of which 14,000 operate ten cottages or 
more. The total valuation of the more than 300,000 cot- 
tages and 450,000 beds is placed at a minimum of $250,- 
000,000. This industry is almost 100 per cent individ- 
ually owned. 

It is partly due to these tourist camps and related insti- 
tutions, as it is also due to the five years of depression, 
of course, that daily average expenditures per tourist have 
come down more than 50 per cent since 1930. At that 
time, summer tourists paid an average per day of $10, 


figured for the whole country. In the Fall of 1934, this — 


figure had dropped to $4.05. Correspondingly, daily ex- 
penditures of winter tourists were $9.69 in 1930, and 
$3.83 in 1934. In this connection, most tourists go to 
New England—namely, 2,600,000 during the last year. 
Next in order is Southern California, which was visited 
by 1,049,000 tourists during 1934. Daily expenditures 
were highest in Hawaii with $12.90, and lowest in South- 
ern California with $3.94, where they stayed longest, 
namely, twenty-eight days; in Maine, tourists stayed only 
an average of ten days. 

Population.—lf one speaks of the United States as “a 
country of 120,000,000 people,” one hardly realizes that 
it is more than five years ago that this figure held true. 
In the meantime it has jumped to more than 127,000,000, 
as seen from the following table: 


1928 1931 1934 
PEE. scvsepencnens 119,923,000 123,722,000 127,171,000 
Se eee 2,612,000 2,458,000 2,296,000 
ESET Peale eee ee 1,490,000 1,418,000 1,439,000 
Natural increase ........ 1,080,000 1,040,000 857,000 
Net immigration ....... 246,000 —128,000 —8,000 
Population growth ...... 1,326,000 912,000 849,000 
ED bccn cicecccens 1,182,000 1,061,000 1,245,000 


Births are declining and the number of deaths is in- 
creasing. Hence the growth of population is steadily, if 
slowly, falling off. The time will not be far off when 
population will be “ stationary.” While the farming sec- 
tions show a considerable excess of births over deaths, 
it is the cities where the danger of a stationary or even 
receding population originates as the number of deaths 
by far outnumbers that of births—which, in turn, is due 
to the preference for small families. 

Racial.—Hundred-per-cent Americans are not known 
to be very receptive to the mention of their non-American 
ancestors. Regardless of this attitude, however, a study 
of some 2,000 Americans of long American lineage re- 
veals the following figures derived from the pigmentation : 
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Skin Color Hair Color Eye Color 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
fer 0.5 BE Seckwas 5.3 Light . 31.0 
Medium ..... 67.5 Light brown.. 16.0 Mined .6ecean S65 
Swarthy ..... 25.5 Medium ..... 50.0 ee 16.5 
Freckled .... 4.5 TE -daueees 25.0 
as 1.1 
a ae 2.6 


Other figures and measurements varied within the same 
ranges. It is assumed that the well-known “ American 
type” is a product of social, not of genetic factors, and 
that the Nordic element in the “ old American” is small, 
indeed. 

Publishing.—The enormous mass of information mate- 
rial which is flooding such cities as New York, Chicago, 
and many others, makes it hard to believe the fact (which, 
nevertheless, is a fact) that between 80 and 90 per cent of 
the cities in the United States (and this includes, of 
course, the larger towns) have only one newspaper each. 
In the larger cities, making up for this deficiency, sixty- 
one chains are operating more than 300 newspapers. There 
are 37,000,000 copies of newspapers each and every week- 
day, and about 27,000,000 every Sunday. Therefore, on 
an average, there is a daily newspaper printed for every 
home in the country. This, of course, is only on paper; 
in reality, it may be assumed that thousands of people are 
reading two, three, or four newspapers a day while other 
uncounted thousands are going without the benefit of 
newspapers. 

And this is distinctly not the fault of those that col- 
lect the news. The Associated Press, United Press, In- 
ternational News Service, and others are distributing news 
to about 1,200 newspapers in 800 cities in this country. 
These papers have a news requirement ranging from 
15,000 to well over 100,000 words per day. It is estimated 
that this news service, with its enormous ramification 
reaching into every nook and corner of the world, costs 
more than $500,000,000 every year. It is one of Ameri- 
ca’s major industries. GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 


[Editorial Note—Mr. Hirschfeld’s column, “ The Facts behind 
Economics,” will be discontinued during the summer months. 
Suggestions from readers for its resumption will be welcomed.] 


JUNE OFFERING 


My Lord, my garden is ready, 
My garden shaped like a heart. 

Your rain and my hands have cleansed it. 
Nothing will hinder or harm. 


— 


have dug my hands in the black soil 
And torn from it deep clenched roots. 

I have set the brown pansy growing 
Where the thistle bore crimson bloom. 


And none but thornless roses 
Shadow my rue and sage. 

There is nothing now in my garden— 
Nothing but what You gave 


Now in the floating moonbeams 
Now, in the starry shade, 
My Lord, my garden is ready. 
There is nothing but what You gave. 
FRANCES FRIFSEKE. 
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The Catholic Literary Emergence’ 
Francis Tacsort, S.J. 

HERE are two straight roads leading out from this 

world into the next, the road to heaven and the road 
to hell. There are many other roads which are not 
straight, but which, through devious and circuitous wan- 
derings, finally arrive at either one or the other destina- 
tion. The straight road to heaven is Catholic. It is direct 
and sure, it wastes the traveler no steps, but it is a sharp 
and rugged ascent. It is the way of truth and light and 
beauty. To one who follows it, there is inspiration, 
idealism, nobility, spirituality. Along this way, one dis- 
covers the reasons for things and the solutions for prob- 
lems. It is an old road but it is a new road. It has 
served adequately through 2,000 years, and it needs no 
improvement for this or for the next 2,000 years. 

The existence of this road is the sole reason why 
there is, and why there must be, a Catholic literature. 
It must be pointed out to all men, by a Divine command. 
The straightness of it, the directness, the beauty, the 
feasibility, the trueness and security, the sublimity of the 
ascent, the happy ending there is to it must be explained, 
must be proved convincingly, must be universally pub- 
licized. There is an obligation laid down on every Catho- 
lic to be a propagandist; if the connotation of that word 
seems ugly, evangelist may be substituted. The Catholic 
author writes the modern evangelistic message ; the Catho- 
lic reader absorbs the message and spreads the evangel 
to other readers. Catholic literature exists because it is 
the expression of an existing fact, Catholicism. 

Catholic literature, of any type whatsoever, is propa- 
gandistic. We do not conceal its nature, nor do we wish 
to pass it over the counter in any masquerading guise. 
There is no great discovery on the part of a critic or re- 
viewer, then, when he proclaims the warning that this 
novel or that play or some historical treatise written by 
a Catholic or embodying Catholic thought is propaganda 
for the Catholic Church. But there is a great discovery 
possible for the critic and reviewer, and it should be like- 
wise shouted, namely, that a history or biography com- 
posed by an Episcopalian is Protestant propaganda; that 
a play by a Communist is Communistic propaganda ; that 
a neo-pagan narrating a modern story is spreading Im- 
moralist propaganda. 

All forms of literature are propagandistic. If they were 
not, they would not be literature and they would not have 
sincerity and they would not be worth reading. In non- 
Catholic writing, materialism and naturalism and false 
philosophies, decadent estheticism and loose ethics and 
viciousness in immoralities, irreligion and atheism are, in 
varying degrees and with diverse intensities, preached 
blatantly. Their culmination is Communism, the other 
straight road out of this world. Between non-Catholic 
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writing, then, and Catholic writing is conflict. Each side 
seeks the adherence of readers, for through readers are 
ideas spread and action consummated. One side hurries 
its adherents up blind alleys, it applies them to the plough- 
ing of sterile fields, it amuses them with freakish theories, 
it satisfies them with futilities. The other offers them 
eternal truths, faith that is unshakable, spiritual sub- 
limity and a code of living that begets happiness and a 
right order. 

Catholic literature is needed in our times, for non- 
Catholics even more than for Catholics. It is, therefore, 
with a sense of gratification and of joy that one reads 
this volume by Father Calvert Alexander. One hundred 
short years ago, there was scarcely any expression of 
Catholicism in the then contemporary literature of Great 
Britain and the United States. The religious revolt of the 
sixteenth century still held the allegiance of the English- 
speaking world. But that revolution was waning. The 
heralds of the counter-revolt began to rise. The move- 
ment away from Protestantism was stirring. There were 
two trends. The one, progressively abandoning religion 


‘and the traditional moralities, developed into the agnos- 


ticism of the last century and the atheism of the present. 
The other advanced beyond the incompleteness of Prot- 
estantism into the fulness of the ancient Catholic heritage. 

That Catholic trend found its first great champion in 
John Henry Newman. With him was born our modern 
Catholic literature, and through his genius were given us 
our models for all the subsequent Catholic literature. In 
a series of four pregnant chapters, Father Alexander 
surveys this first phase of the English revival. No great 
multiplicity of names of Catholic authors crowd his pages. 
During the half-century following Newman’s conversion 
the ratio of writing Catholics to non-Catholics was prob- 
ably one in five thousand. Moreover, the Catholic authors 
of any note were almost entirely converts. Aubrey de 
Vere, Robert S. Hawkes, Coventry Patmore, Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, to whom Father Alexander devotes 
greater space, and the others to whom he refers, found 
Catholicism and then became its spokesmen. 

In the middle phase of our modern Catholic literature, 
that which fringed the turn of the century, the number 
of Catholic authors increased but slowly; and again, the 
multiplication was by accretion rather than by internal 
growth. The Catholicism of the Wilde-Beardsley-Dow- 
son decadents is not much of which to boast. However, 
reprobate as they were, they gave testimony to the truth 
and added voices, though at times discordant, to the 
chorus. The vibrancy and harmony that they lacked was 
supplied in full measure by those others, mostly converts 
also, who contributed form and coherence to the Catholic 
revival, the Wards, the Meynells, Francis Thompson, 
Lionel Johnson, and their groups. 

Before the Great War, Catholic literature was enter- 
ing into that third phase which is contemporaneous. Fa- 
ther Alexander, rightly, plots it as beginning with the 
triumvirate of Belloc, Baring, and Chesterton. It was 
a Third Spring, following Newman’s Second, and the 
harvest is in the present gathering. The progression has. 
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been geometrical in this phase rather than arithmetical 
as in the first and second periods. Whereas before our 
time, the author of a notable Catholic book was as rare as 
a wayside cross in rural Georgia, in these our years, 
Catholic authors have ceased to be rari nantes in the 
literary seas. Chesterton and Belloc, and Baring in a 
lesser way, have pounded through an opening in litera- 
ture for Catholics and Catholic thought. An ever-increas- 
ing number of authors are pushing through that gate, 
with the result that the literature of England is rapidly 
changing its masters. But that is because the masters 
themselves have changed. For, from the time of New- 
man down through the era of the Meynells to this present 
one of Chesterton, Catholicism in literature has been pro- 
pounded best and most widely by converts. 

To enumerate the names and the achievements of the 
living Catholic spokesmen in England, in every depart- 
ment of literature from the most sublime to the most 
profane, would require more than the 150 pages devoted 
to it by Father Alexander. This may be said, that the 
literature expressive of Catholicism is no longer the timid, 
unique prodigy it was forty years ago. It is a robust 
element of the literature of the day, and it seems to be 
so vital that it is drawing under its leadership all the 
literature that is on the side of Christ in the impending 
conflict with anti-Christ. 

With some reluctance I have adopted Father Alex- 
ander’s term revival in speaking of the various phases of 
the Catholic literature of England and the Continent. In 
the United States, we have had, strictly speaking, no re- 
vival, no renaissance, no resurgence. We have had no 
past with which we might link. Catholic literature has, 
however, had an “emergence.” In the first seventy-five 
years of the nation, a few Catholics attempted to profess 
their beliefs in print. In the next fifty years, double or 
probably triple their number were all the few voices that 
Catholicism had to make itself audible. England was far 
on its way in a revival while America was still frozen 
in its emergence. Orestes Brownson should have done 
for Catholic literature in the United States what Cardinal 
Newman did for England. But the time, here, was not 
propitious and the environment was not prepared. As a 
consequence, Brownson was something of a lone voice 
and those who succeeded him were not disciples. 

There is need for a critical examination into the com- 
prehensive reasons for the slow growth of the literature 
of Catholicism in this country. It seems to me that the 
more valid reasons are not those usually mentioned, name- 
ly, those derived from the status of the Catholic body, but 
are those connected with the peculiar traditional Prot- 
estantism of the United States. In England, Catholic 
literature has been largely created by converts. Here. 


. 


we have had precious few literary converts. And here, 
too, a disproportionate number of authors who were Catho- 
lic in their early years have been seduced from their al- 
legiance. 

However, as in England, so in the United States there 
is a new dawning. If our Catholic literary beginnings 
were few and our development through more than a cen- 
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tury was desultorily retarded, the acceleration of the pres- 
ent time is nothing less than amazing. From the time of 
Maurice Francis Egan, Father Tabb, Louise Imogene 
Guiney, Marion Crawford, and Henry Harland there 
have been startling transtormations. Catholic authors are 
rising equipped with vigorous powers, Catholic readers 
are not only more numerous but are more appreciative, 
and non-Catholics are no longer so fearful of being con 
taminated by Catholic thought. : 

We have reached that stage, both in England and the 
United States, when it is needful to survey the present and 
the past of Catholic literature. Father Alexander has 
most competently supplied us with the material for many 
conclusions. His volume, written with an ease and a 
charm that equals the best of contemporary criticism, 
will be a standard book for many years to come, until, 
in fact, the present contemporary phase has settled into 
history. 





A Review of Current Books 











The Inexorable Factors 


THE GREAT POWERS IN WORLD POLITICS. By Frank 
H. Simonds and Brooks Emeny. American Book Company. 
ITH the ringing appeal of the Holy Father for peace, comes 
the need of a drastic probing into the conditions that are 
sowing the seeds of war at the present time. After twenty years 
and more since the beginning of the World War, are we any 
Frank H. Simonds 


process ot 


nearer to a solution of the problem of peace? 
veteran and explosive devil's advocate in the 
In the company, 


is a 
canonizing roseate dreams of world harmony. 
however, of Dr. Emeny, former professor of politics at Yale, he 
settles down to a quiet study of the present international situa- 
tion. “So far from solving the problem of peace,” is their con- 
clusion, “ the post-War world has, at most, only succeeded in stat- 
ing it.” The nations of the world, particularly the nations ot 
Europe, are still in the grip of the same set of circumstances that 
prevent their enjoying peace, even when it has been prepared for 
them. 

No longer, in the opinion of Simonds and Emeny, have national 
policies “their origin exclusively in the search for power and 
prestige; rather they have become an expression of the resolution 
of peoples to survive.” The whole international scene resolves 
itself into a contest between the Haves and the Havenots. Unless 
a partnership can be found, the only choice is an appeal to force 

The nations of the world, in their view, are in the grip of three 
inexorable factors: geographic circumstances, economic limitations, 
demographic or population distribution. Just what these mean in 
world areas, as well as in the smaller European field, is illustrated 
by a set of graphic charts. The only way that these natural bar- 
riers can possibly be overcome, is by some sort of international 
economic order. But here peace is blocked by the doctrine ot 
absolute sovereignty. “ Fundamentally, therefore, the political situa- 
tion in the European region remains today what it has been for 
approximately three centuries.” Economic self-sufficiency has re- 
placed ethnic self-determination as the principal aim of the Powers 
today. 

The habitual Frank Simonds thesis is not wholly true, that 
“nothing fundamental has changed,” even since the World War. 
The truth is that the old ethnic and economic dilemma has per- 
manently remained, side by side with something new, equally 
fundamental, but quite incompatible with the old assumptions : 
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the distinct new sense of world interdependence, which, curiously 
enough, exists just as vividly among the most nationalistic coun- 
tries as among those less exclusive-minded. Witness the latest 
German trade agreement with Soviet Russia. The trouble is not 
that nothing new has happened, but that no way has yet been 
found whereby the new can be assimilated to the old. Unless this 
is borne in mind. Simonds’ hard-boiled but incomplete generaliza- 
tion is apt to be misleading. If it is borne in mind, and Simonds’ 
masterly summary taken at its face value, you have in this book 
a solid, scholarly basis for establishing the state of the question in 
any discussion of international affairs. 

What hope is there for the future? The authors do not use 
the precise words but they imply: only in a complete change of 
heart. No mere adjustments, combinations, can avail. To bridge 
the gap between these two apparently irreconcilable conceptions— 
the tradition of absolute sovereignty and the “conditions of con- 
temporary economic existence,”—there is no resource but a new 
concept of the international community based upon justice and 
charity. It is for Catholicism to provide the answer to the ques- 
tion posited by Simonds and Emeny. Joun LAFArce. 


Money Bubble 


THE ECONOMICS OF INFLATION. By H. Parker Willis 
and John M. Chapman. Columbia University Press. $4.50. Pub- 
lished June 1. 

WELVE introductory chapters by Professors Willis and 

Chapman and eleven supplementary essays by members of 
their banking seminar at Columbia University make up this sym- 
posium. The pace is very definitely set by Professor Willis, and 
despite occasional strong counter-trends in the supplementary 
essays, is strongly against inflation in any guise—gold, currency, 
or credit. Perhaps the best item in the entire book is the com- 
pleteness of detail with which the authors develop the thesis, now 
quite commonplace, that no one benefits by an unstable price level 
even though its general tendency be upward. 

But the main objective of the book—to relate the subject to 
the main body of economic theory—is not attained. In his defini- 
tions of inflation Professor Willis stresses the fact of the re- 
distribution of wealth involved automatically in any inflationary 
program, whether or not it be accompanied by rising prices. He 
objects to the use of the credit mechanism as an instrument for 
the redistribution of wealth; it is for exchange alone. The “ needs 
of legitimate business,” reminiscent of the Professor’s early con- 
nection with the Federal Reserve Board, are still for him an 
adequate formula for credit control. Yet on his own showing the 
period from 1927-29 was one of high bank-credit inflation, which 
actually resulted in a different distribution of wealth than would 
otherwise have taken place. This would seem to indicate that Pro- 
fessor Willis, to keep the credit mechanism from being used as an 
instrument for the redistribution of wealth, should espouse mone- 
tary management. Yet he rejects it on these very grounds. He 
seems satisfied to leave the economic life of the nation groping 
toward an ill-defined and elusive equilibrium which admittedly. we 
have not seen in this country since the Civil War; he desires a 
rectification, according to no known standard of rectitude, of 
natural values which have been distorted by fortuitous circum- 
stance and fallible human judgment. This is an economics of 
stone and serpent, not the bread and fish the people have asked for. 

Rejection of any form of currency management rests upon Pro- 
fessor Willis’ conviction of what may well be true, that there is 
no necessary causal connection between an increase in the forms 
of purchasing power and an actual rise in prices. Having estab- 
lished this abstract proposition, he feels justified in ignoring any 
de facto connection which the credit mechanism may have with 
price structures. Cases are cited, for example showing price manip- 
ulation by withholding supply; yet all of these involve a generous 
use of bank credit which is using the credit mechanism to obtain 
a different distribution of wealth. In matters of this kind, influences 
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by way of condition may be quite as important as efficient causes. 
An inflated object may be burst quite as effectively by reducing the 
air pressure around it as by increasing the pressure within. If 
one burst a container by reducing the external pressure, the ef- 
ficient cause is the air within but the significant factor is the 
change in external condition. And who would deny that monetary 
policy affects the processes of production and distribution vitally 
by way of condition? 

Much claptrap has of late been broadcast which is implicitly 
dependent upon a very crude concept of the quantity theory of 
money, and most of the present agitation for more money is for 
that reason economically quite indefensible. One can, however, 
sin just as gravely by defect as by excess, and Professor Willis 
and Senator Glass do so sin in ignoring that type of monetary 
analysis, hinted at long ago by Malthus and then Wicksell, clari- 
fied by the facts of War-time finance, and now being formulated 
by the careful work of Phillips, Keynes, Robertson, Hayek, and 
Haberler among many others. One of the members of the seminar 
states unequivocally: “We consider monetary disequilibrium— 
forced saving—the main cause of the business cycle.” He is nearer 
the truth than Professor Willis. BerNarp W. Dempsey. 


Shorter Reviews 


TADPOLES AND GOD. By Laurence Oliver. Sheed and Ward. 
$2.00. 
E bes is a magnificent piece of Catholic apologetics in the style 
of Belloc’s criticism of Wells or Father Knox’s criticism of 
journalistic doctors of divinity. The task is perhaps an easy one. 
In no corner of the world has sentimental rubbish concerning 
ultimate things poured from the press more riotously than in the 
English-speaking world. When a Latin loses his faith, he refuses 
to lose his reason also; when an Englishman loses his faith, he 
substitutes his feeling for reason and keeps on thinking he is 
reasoning. 

Mr. Oliver deals with the unproved assumptions and logical 
lapses in the works of H. G. Wells, Sir James Jeans, Sir Arthur 
Keith, J. B. S. Haldane, and Frazer. The best point he brings 
out about Wells—one that needed stressing—is the fact that Wells 
knows everything about pre-history and has apocalyptic visions 
of the good time coming, but knows little of the present. In fact, 
Mr. Wells, for all his show of modernity, is really the last of 
the Victorians. Belloc showed that Wells is still bogged down 
in the biology of the early "Nineties of the last century, while 
this author shows that Wells is still harnessed to the sociology of 
that same age of progress. 

Sir Arthur Keith is shown as the perpetrator of several of the 
more elementary logical fallacies. Thus Sir Arthur contends that 
Darwinism knocked out Paley’s argument from the watch to the 
existence of the watchmaker because the watch had “ evolved ”"— 
meaning that the making of watches has had a history. However, 
as our author reminds Sir Arthur, to use “evolution” in the 
meaning of history and to equate it with “evolution” in the sense 
of the origin of one organic being from another is to use words 
equivocally. Sir Arthur’s syllogism, if reduced to logical form, 
would be found to have four terms. The anthropology people 
and the comparative-religion people are also deflated by our 
author. The last third of the book is devoted to an examination 
of the claims of Christ and of His Church. A. G. B. 


MEN OF TURMOIL. By various authors. Minton, Balch and 
Company. $3.75. 
ya men who are great for one reason or another or whom 
the modern world has thought to be great pass in review in 
these thirty-seven biographies. 
Factually the book is rather complete. One misses, however, 
all references to secret societies in the discussion of Mussolini. 
Although the fact that the Government of the day in Italy was 
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consorting with the Communists is brought out, the secret-society 
government which functioned behind the real Italian government 
is never alluded to. Then, too, in the discussion of Trotsky and 
ot Stalin many of the facts are omitted. The lyrical note in 
describing the constitution of the Soviet State is strongly sounded. 
The incessant spying, the wholesale massacres of the kulaks and 
the suppression of all form of religion except Communism, the 
widespread international propaganda front, such as the present 
activities of the Soviet State in Mexico and the United States, 
all these bits of news seem carefully strained out of the picture. 
Besides there is a weakness in the philosophical interpretation 
of Communism. 

The only philosophers represented are the picturesque ones. Of 
the philosophia perennis there is little beyond a few words of 
Father Martindale in his sketch of Pius the XI. There are not 
many Catholics represented, a proof that Catholics either have 
no great men or that their greatness is conservative rather than 
destructive. Few knew about Marshal Lyautey, but possibly his 
building of a French Empire in North Africa may be a greater 
achievement than Russia’s regimentation into forced labor. 

J. L. B. 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS: THE ANGEL OF THE 
SCHOOLS. By Raissa Maritain. Sheed and Ward. $1.25. 
HIS charming little life of St. Thomas Aquinas, written by 
the wife of Jacques Maritain primarily for children, will have 
a wide appeal. There is a beauty both in the words and in Gino 
Severini’s illustrations sure to win the hearts of children and instil 
into them the chief facts and the meaning of the Angel of the 
Schools. The old anecdote about St. Thomas sitting at the king’s 
table and suddenly shouting out, “So much for the heresy of 
the Manicheans!”, is here narrated, as are several other famous 
stories. In the main, however, the book is based on the soundest 
scholarship. The only difference between this book and the learned 
works of Grabmann and Gilson is that this book is shorter and 
written with more conscious attention to style. It would be a 
great blessing if all the saints were wiitten about with the schol- 
arship and enthusiasm Raissa Maritain has poured out on this 
beautiful life. W.B. 


Recent Non-Fiction 


DRUGS AGAINST MEN. By Henry Smith Williams® M.D. 
This is dolorous reading for such of us as commonly breakfast, 
dine, and sup on hard liquor, wine, beer, cigars and tobacco, tea and 
coffee, aspirin, and narcotics, including loco weed. However, the 
author assures us that an undue consumption of flesh meat will 
probably put us in the hands of the mortician sooner than the 
cumulative effects of much alcohol or caffeine or nicotine, etc. 
Not that length of days appears to be a desideratum with Dr. 
Williams, who insists that the average man has no particular use 
for the years beyond sixty, and he ought to know! Why the zeal 
of the Federal attorneys in pressing narcotic prosecutions against 
physicians in Los Angeles last year should be “ Jesuitical,” Dr. 
Williams does not explain, unless he comprehends some connec- 
tion between Jesuits’ Bark and their bite! (McBride. $1.75) 


THE NATIONAL RECOVERY ADMINISTRATION. This 
947-page study of the NRA is the work of eight authors, and 
discusses every activity of this Recovery Administration which 
formulated 546 codes of fair competition and 185 supplemental 
codes, which “approved the establishment of 585 agencies of self- 
government (code authorities) under which there are several 
thousand regional and divisional subordinate agencies.” The volume 
is divided into six parts, in which the authors consider the under- 
lying law, administrative organization and procedure, wages and 
hours provisions of codes, the NRA and industrial relations, the 
NRA and the trade-practice problem, and the NRA as a recov- 
ery measure. It is the most complete and thorough analysis and 
appraisal that has yet appeared on the work and the effect of the 
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National Recovery Administration. (Washington: Brookings In- 
stitution. $3.50) 

PADRE. By Frances Harris Obrecht. Of especial interest to 
thousands of veterans of the Thirty-second Division is this life 
story of Msgr. Patrick R. Dunigan, since the beloved “ Father 
Pat” was the chaplain of the famous Red Arrows. Simply and 
sincerely told, the biography faithfully pictures a man among 
men, a true soldier of God whether fighting disease germs, min- 
istering to the dying under fire, or going over the top with boys 
for whom his affection was so vast that he forgot not only danger 
but wounds as well. Born in Michigan, Father Dunigan was 
awarded a medal by the State for bravery during a smallpox 
epidemic in Lapeer in 1910. Two years later, he was elected Mayor 
of Lapeer. His military decorations included the Distinguished 
Service Cross, fitting indeed since he found his full joy in service 
to his fellow-men. (Dorrance. $1.75) 

DER GROSSE HERDER. VOL. 0: REUE-SIPO. The re- 
viewer put his ear to the phone. Inquirer from a local newspaper 
office calling: “Can you tell me anything of the religious attitude 
of the philosopher Max Scheler? Need information at once.” 
The reviewer sought to refresh his memory, but was not sure 
how to characterize Scheler. Refer to his works? Impossible ; 
time would forbid. Then an inspiration: the latest volume of 
Der Grosse Herder. The result: a complete, accurate statement 
of Max Scheler’s life, works, and the tendencies of his philosophy, 
with Scheler’s portrait. This is just a tiny sample of the thousands 
of treasures in this admirable production, which unfolds new 
matvels of condensation—witness the articles Schule, Schulkind, 
and others. Schweiz, Schweden, Russland, form important geo- 
graphical features of this volume. (Herder. $9.50) 

THE JEWS IN NAZI GERMANY. The immense scope, the 
devastating social cost, of the persecution of the Jews in Germany 
is something of which most Americans can form but a vague idea. 
The severity of the restrictions placed upon the Jews can only 
be realized when studied in the cold light shed by the facts recited 
in thts emotionless, documentary handbook. Here, in a short 
space, are gathered the story of the anti-Jewish agitation of the 
Nazis before 1933, their actions after taking power, the scheme 
of anti-Jewish legislation, with its innumerable ramifications into 
every angle of private life, and the text, in translation, of laws 
affecting the Jews. The handbook offers indispensable material 
for appraising the tragic situation of the Jew with reference to 
Germany. (New York: The American Jewish Committee) 
LIBRARY HANDBOOK FOR CATHOLIC STUDENTS. By 
William T. O’Rourke. Compiled, as its title indicates, principally 
for students using Catholic libraries, this very thorough work goes 
into all the intricacies of modern librarycraft. The student is 
shown, first of all, how to make use of the index catalogue, with 
an explanation of both the Library of Congress and the Dewey 
systems. This initiation is followed by copious bibliographies of 
a wide range of works of reference, many of them to be found 
also in public and institutional libraries. It is a book that no 
Catholic student will want to be without, and librarians themselves 
will realize that they are under a great obligation to the author 
(Bruce. $2.25) 

THE CATHOLIC LITERARY REVIVAL. By Calvert Alex- 
ander. This volume, which promises to be a standard book for many 
years to come, is reviewed at length in a special article by Francis 
Talbot on page 304 of this issue of AMerica. (Milwaukee: Bruce. 
$2.50.) 

VITA CHRISTI. By Mother St. Paul. The third of the five 
projected volumes of meditations on Our Lord’s public life, cov- 
ering the third year of the ministry. The style and treatment of 
the contemplations are as in the previous parts and those who 
are looking for meditation material, lay, clerical, or Religious, 
will find the chapters most helpful to a fuller knowledge of Christ 


and a closer imitation of and union with Him. (Longmans, Green. 
2.00.) 
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Communications 
Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 


in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


munications. 


More on Father Coughlin 
lo the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your articles on Father Coughlin were brilliant. 
given them by the press of the nation is striking evidence of thei 
value. llowever, your kindly tone, urbanity, and courteous con- 
sideration, all so rare in controversy, deserve even more applause. 

Your articles suggest a parable for Father Coughlin: 

“There was once an honest Samaritan who happened upon a citi- 
zen beaten by thieves and left for dead. The Samaritan had a loud 
and honest voice, so he cried ‘Help! Help!’ And behold a great 
multitude gathered from far and wide, for the Samaritan’s voice 
The multitude saw what evil had been 


The attention 


was one to hearken to. 
done—and they wondered. 
“Then the Samaritan took out his pen-knife and in a loud voice 
proclaimed he would operate on the body politic, which was so 
The Samaritan had good intentions, for he was 





badly beaten up. 
an honest man. 

“But his pen-knife was a very inadequate instrument, and he 
knew but little about intricate operations on the body politic. 

“And some of the multitude seeking the pen-knife shouted in 
glee—for*they craved the sight of blood. 

“ But wise men exhorted the Samaritan to put away his pen- 
knife and rather lift up his ioud voice again until even greater 
multitudes might hear and understand and find a safer and saner 
cure for the one robbed and beaten by the thieves.” 

All the real friends of Father Coughlin hope that he will heed 
the wise men. 
New York. J. F. Barry. 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In my humble opinion Father Coughlin’s entire program of six- 
teen points, reduced to its final analysis, resolves itself into this 
self-evident proposition—that labor creates capital, brings it into 
Now if labor is the creator it follows 
It is as true 


being, causes it to exist. 
that the thing created (capital) must be the creature. 
in the physical as in the moral world that the creature can possibly 
have no rights as against the creator, none at least, except those 
the creator gives it. Now the creator (labor) does not give the 
creature (capital) the right to tyrannize over it, to cause it untold 
suffering and misery, and yet that is just what it is doing. 

Father Coughlin is simply fighting for the workers’ inalienable 
rights, and the charge, made by most of his opponents, that he is 
stirring up class hatred is done to muddle the issue. 


Norwood, Ohio. Tuomas J. O’MEara. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your correspondent, Aloysius J. Owen, S.J., has tied in the 
name of Hilaire Belloc with the economic proposals of Father 
Coughlin, mentioning Mr. Belloc’s position on old-age pensions as 
a case in point. 

Father Owen has no right whatever to do this. It is doubtful 
whether any two Catholics in the public eye are farther apart in 
economics than these men. Mr. Belloc, as everyone knows, hates 
anything that so much as smells like state-controlled consolidation 
of the industrial proletariat. His whole historical thesis is that this 
has been the practical drift of all capitalist countries since the out- 
set of industrialism; and his proposals for reversing this drift are 
definite and detailed. Father Coughlin, on the other hand, has yet 


to convince the general public that he has any realistic alternative 
to old-age pensions, unemployment insurance, or any other of the 
popular abominations which constitute the servile state. 
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At bottom, Father Coughlin’s stock in trade consists entirely in 
the social-credit scheme of Major C. H. Douglas. In my opinion 
the scheme is a heresy, intended to be carried out by heretics, on 
heretics. I speak as a non-Catholic. But Mr. Belloc, in his re- 
cent New York lecture, made specific reference to the Douglas 
Plan among others being advanced in the general effort to save the 
modern industrial structure, and dismissed it as a step which 
“leads ultimately to Socialism.” 

It is all very well for Father Owen to point out that Father 
Coughlin distinguishes between capitalism “as a system of private 
property, just profits, and just wages,” and the economic blasphemy 
which has overtaken us today—although there are some of us mean 
enough to retort that the capitalist system rests, not upon the 
general prevalence of private property, but upon its gradual ex- 
propriation by an increasingly unidentifiable few. But when he 
goes on to say that Father Coughlin advocates a “ fundamental 
reform ” of capitalism even in the sense quoted, “ because the world 
has entered upon a new era where the problem is no longer one 
of production but of distribution,” he can mean very little except 
that the colossal combines and monopolies, each manned from stem 
to stern by men from whom the very memory of private property 
is rapidly disappearing, have at last blundered into such an im- 
personal and soulless and inhuman precision and standardization 
that we can confidently expect the good work to go on, and that 
the “problem is no longer one of production,” and that our old 
foggy notions of private property in the medieval sense must be 
fundamentally readjusted. 

Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton believe that a return to small- 
scale private production through a far-reaching decentralization 
of industry is imperative; and there are insistent reasons for be- 


* lieving that their egalitarianism derives from a more respectable 


source than does that of Father Coughlin. The principle of widely 
held small property has been laid down repeatedly by Pius XI as 
well as Leo XIII. Both Popes have also insisted upon the funda- 
mental distinction between property and wealth. Father Coughlin 
has ignored the water-clear implication. 

Jamaica, L. I. James A. SUMMERS. 


Euphemistic Bankruptcy 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Victor Luhrs’ “ Education of a Reactionary,” in the issue of 
Amergca for May 4, was delightful because of the clever way in 
which it exposed modern extremists, Communists, Jews, and bigots 
who pose as liberals. The article could be very aptly summed up 
in Chesterton’s words: “The trouble with Liberalism is that it’s 
not liberal.” Unfortunately, however, the title and several pas- 
sages in the article implied that Mr. Luhrs has swung to the 
other extreme. Since these very illiberal people call themselves 
liberals, he will call himself a reactionary. Rather illogical it 
would seem, but we Catholics all seem to be illogical on this point 
and meekly surrender the euphemistic names to our adversaries. 
Have we forgotten that if men hear a thing repeated often enough, 
they begin to believe it unless they keep making conscious efforts 
not to do so? It is largely because of their efforts to avoid or to 
remedy such results that I admire the work of Chesterton, Belloc, 
Father Coughlin, Dorothy Day, and Peter Maurin. After all, we 
Catholics are the true liberals with the political philosophy of 
Bellarmine and Suarez, and the economic doctrines of Leo XIII 
and Pius XI, founded on “the truth that shall make you free.” 

West Baden, Ind. WaLtterR B. Dimonn, S.J. 


’ 


Deplores Constitutional Static 


To the Editor of America: 

I would like to give a few words of comment upon the admirable 
editorials in your issue of June 8, dealing with the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court. 

1. We must accept the decision as sound law. But the Court, 
including even its liberal members, seems compelled to interpret 
the Constitution rigidly in regard to economic matters. The 
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framers of the Constitution had no concept of the evils of modern 
industrialism. To them “tyranny and arbitrary power” meant 
the unchecked rule of kings and feudal barons. I think that the 
time is at hand for a Constitutional Convention. We cannot 
achieve even a modicum of social justice except through national 
action. If we tie the Federal Government to programs limited 
by the “ Social Statics” of Herbert Spencer, we have liquidated 
“ Quadragesimo Anno.” 

2. The editorial states well: “Industry, in self-defense, is al- 
ways forced to practise the ethics of the least ethical in it.” This 
applies to the control of heavy industry by the States. Backward 
States, dominated by plutocracy, are a ball and chain upon pro- 
gressive States. We have outgrown “ States Rights” in economic 
affairs, at least with regard to big business. 

3. My proposal is not radical. Once the masses become con- 
vinced that the Constitution is an instrument of reaction, then 
1789 looms large. Louis XVI was a gentleman and a kindly King, 
but he lost his head because he allied the crown of France with 
fossilized feudal privilege. The American masses are not yet 
revolutionary. But the Constitution should not be an instrument 
to protect exploitation in the name of “liberty.” It must be re- 
vised, since the Court cannot, or will not, interpret it in the light 
of twentieth-century social conditions. 

Woodstock, Md. LaureNcE Kent Patterson, S.J. 


Hugging Joe’s Boots 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I heartily endorse the brilliantly satirical article published in 
your issue of May 4, entitled: “ Education of a Reactionary,” by 
Victor Luhrs. 

It is high time for the Catholics to make the Jews lay off 
hugging the boots of Stalin, if they want Catholic support against 
Hitler’s iron heel in Germany. This reference has in view that 
section of Jewry which is drunk on Soviet champagne (the kind 
that gave a hide-away from Stresa headache to Sir Eden) and not 
Orthodox Jewry which knows the Soviet for what it is, arch- 
enemy of God and man. I am a recent convert to Christ, youngest 
son of the late Chief Rabbi of the Orthodox Rabbinate of Chicago. 

New York. Morris Gorpin. 


Dollars and Sense 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

My attention was called to a communication in a March number 
of your periodical, the caption being, “ Blunt,” and the article a 
criticism of church finances and the pastors looking for church 
support. 

The gentleman suggested that no standard of giving was needed ; 
only give according to your means and the poor always welcome, 
would tell the whole story. That is only part of the story. In 
a certain church in my home town that story was told for twenty 
years and a debt of $150,000 remained stationary during that time. 
Each year $10,000 interest was paid by special collections, bazaars 
and card parties. The good pastor and his assistants had no fit 
clothes ; were always in debt for the barest living, their usefulness 
and health impaired by the constant strain. One of the pastors, 
Charles F. Carroll, S.J., was in Boston for a few weeks at this 
time. A relative had died leaving him $125,000, which he passed 
on untouched for Catholic education. He gave according to his 
means. He gave everything. Later the laity asking the co- 
operation of the pastor, started a church-support organization, 
known as the Dollar-a-Sunday Club. If a priest who did all the 
work for nothing, going in actual rags and with hardly enough 
to eat, could give to the Church $125,000, we laymen could give a 
dollar a Sunday. Father Carroll gave a dollar a Sunday for 
125,000 Sundays in one payment to the Church. In addition he 
gave his life in the cause of Catholic education, dying in San 
Francisco last year. 

We paid off, with the leadership of a splendid pastor, who was 
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also a Jesuit priest, $25,000 the first year and cleared up the 
whole debt in five years. The poor and those who could not give 
a dollar a Sunday were not expected to do so; but a suggestion 
was made to those who could and would. The dollar standard 
of giving for those who can is here to stay. It has made millions 
of people happy with the joy of giving. If not a dollar, 50 cents 
or 25 cents to your parish church puts you in good company. The 
poor also belong. There are no doubt men and women who can- 
not at present give even a small amount; those who can, give 
dollars and help the pastor to meet his obligations. 

Aside from the great improvement in church finances directly 
attributable to the dollar standard of giving in the churches of 
the country, indirectly it has brought the church great gifts for 
education and charity. Schools have been built; old peoples’ 
homes and orphanages owe their origin to the joy of giving, en- 
gendered by the millions who are dollar-minded in the matter oi 
church support. 

Seattle, Wash. FRANK M. SULLIVAN. 


One Mass 


To the Editor of AMERiIcaA: 

A Sister of Notre Dame de Namur sent some of us a tiny 
leaflet on which is printed: “One Mass gives God more praise 
and thanksgiving, makes more atonement for sins, and pleads 
more eloquently than does the combined and eternal worship of 
all the souls in heaven, on earth and in purgatory.” This para- 
graph is particularly arresting just at this musical season when 
so many Catholics of Eastern Pennsylvania have in large num- 
bers gained eloquent and esthetic delight from the Bath Mass 
rendered by Episcopalian, Lutheran, Moravian, and various choir 
and orchestra combinations. These sects would all bitterly re- 
pudiate the Mass today as a profound act of worship. Was it 
not their objection to the Mass that brought about the schisms 
and the breaks? The great composers gained from the solemn 
portions of the Mass their finest musical inspirations with which 
they now seem to beguile the sensibilities of their audiences. Do 
the brilliant conductors and the magnificently trained choruses 
ever pause to reflect upon the intellectual inconsistency of these 
musical festivals? Are some of us too captious in our insistence 
on the superficiality of these rhapsodies? 

Philadelphia, Pa. ADELAIDE MarGaret DELANy. 


Jew-Catholics 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Why we Jews should be so sensitive and vulnerable on the score 
of being called what we are, can be traced not only to an his- 
toric prejudice but more to the fear of unfavorable bias. One 
would think centuries of persecution would result in hardening 
the Jew against feelings always displayed to the alien and for- 
eigner. But it has not worked that way. Even when a Jew 
comes to see and know the redemptive power of Jesus, he does 
not want to be spotted, found out to be of Hebrew origin. To 
ask that Christians differentiate between Jew, Hebrew, Israelite, 
Semitic, etc., and that he be not mislabeled is beside the essential 
point of an unending controversial subject. No one can claim 
credit for what, how, when born. Conversely, this act of being 
born without one’s having meritoriously earned it, cannot be and is 
not made a discreditable event. It is just the other way about. 
lf one rises from the source, it is praiseworthy. 

But when a Jew is converted, truly, fully converted, and embraces 
the Faith, assuring his salvation, then he should not be ashamed 
to have it known that he is both Jew and Catholic, or call it and 
spell it with the hyphen, Jew-Catholic. In fact, it is the logical 
sequence for a Jew to seek through Baptism and the other Sacra- 
ments communion with his Messias. Ergo, my Jewish Catholic 
brothers, be exceedingly happy over your good fortune to be as 
I am, a Jew-Catholic. 

Chicago. H. B. Pact Francts Sonnerorn. 
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Home News.—There was considerable bewilderment 
over legislative action on President Roosevelt’s new tax 
program. On June 21 progressive members of Congress 
began a movement to force action at the present session 
of Congress, in which Senator Robinson, Democratic 
leader of the Senate, joined. On June 23 Senator Borah 
urged action on the program at this session. The Presi- 
dent discussed it with his Congressional leaders on June 
24, after which Senator Robinson declared that “ it was 
decided to press for action on the recommendations of 
the President as to amendments of the tax laws during 
the present session.”” On June 25 Senate leaders an- 
nounced proposed tax rates on inheritances and incomes, 
designed to produce $340,000,000 annually. Plans were 
announced to force the program through by June 30, 
attaching them to the joint resolution to extend “nui- 
sance ” levies. However, on June 26 President Roosevelt 
emphatically denied that he had intended to rush this 
measure through Congress within such a short time. The 
new tax legislation will originate in the House as pro- 
vided by the Constitution and the rules of Congress. The 
Senate passed the “ nuisance” tax extension resolution 
and sent it to conference with the House. Meanwhile, 
the President had difficulty with his holding-company 
legislation. On June 20 the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee urged deletion of the “ death-sentence”’ pro- 
vision. The bill was ordered reported to the House on 
June 21. On June 25 the House Rules Committee reject- 
ed the President’s request for a record vote on the ques- 
tion of outright dissolution by 1940. On June 26 the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States stated that 
it favored the bill now pending in the House. The Rail- 
road Reorganization bill was unanimously reported by the 
House Judiciary Committee on June 20. Rail-pension 
bills, designed to avoid Constitutional barriers, were in- 
troduced in the Senate and House on June 25. Senate 
investigation of charges by Ewing Y. Mitchell, former 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, was dropped on June 
21. The Senate on June 24, voting 45 to 32, passed the 
Bankhead bill, authorizing a government-guaranteed 
$1,000,000,000 bond issue to aid tenant farmers to buy 
their own farms. The Senate on June 25 adopted a joint 
resolution to continue for one year the present temporary 
bank-deposit insurance. The President on June 25 signed 
the $460,000,000 Naval Supply bill. In an address to 
State Resettlement Administrators on June 20, President 
Roosevelt set as twin objectives the creation of work on 
community projects and the provision of funds for re- 
habilitation and resettlement. On June 26 the President 
created a National Youth Administration, to find em- 
ployment in private industry for unemployed youth; to 
train and re-train them for employment opportunities ; 
to provide for continuing education; and to provide work 
relief for them. A fund of $50,000,000 was set aside 
for this purpose. In this work the President asked the 
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cooperation of industry, commerce, and agriculture. On 
June 25 General Johnson was appointed Works Progress 
Administrator for New York City. 


Mexican Situation.—Political conditions quieted tem- 
porarily in Mexico, although on June 25 Fernando Gon- 
zalez Roa declined the portfolio of Foreign Affairs in 
the Cabinet, pleading ill health. He is now Ambassador 
to Guatemala. On June 23 a bomb shattered windows in 
the United States Embassy at Mexico, D. F. A petition 
to President Roosevelt, asking him to instruct the Em- 
bassy in Mexico to inquire regarding religious facilities 
for American citizens in fourteen Mexican States where 
no priests are allowed, had been signed by 224 members 
of the House of Representatives on June 21. Representa- 
tive Higgins, of Massachusetts, is chairman of the com- 
mittee circulating the petition. 


Eden in Rome.—Anthony Eden, brilliant young Brit- 
ish Minister for League of Nations Affairs, went to 
Rome last week to call on Premier Mussolini. Issues of 
the gravest importance faced him and it was hoped that 
he might be able to settle the Italo-Ethiopian dispute. 
It was reported that London had granted him a prac- 
tically free hand, even that he was empowered to grant 
Ethiopia a railroad right of way through British Somali- 
land if he thought that this concession might persuade 
Emperor Haile Selassie to yield to the Italian demands. 
At Rome he found intensive war preparations under way 
and heard predictions that Mussolini's army would cer- 
tainly strike within three months’ time or as soon as 
the end of the rainy season in Africa made campaigning 
possible. This, he realized, meant the end of European 
peace, stability, and the virtual death of the League of 
Nations. Abyssinia was a member of the League and 
hence was of equal status with Italy. If he, as the 
League’s emissary, failed to prevent hostilities and the 
subjection of Abyssinia into mere vassalage to Italy, the 
Geneva organization would have lost all future usefulness 
and received a blow to its prestige from which it would 
never recover. 


European Stability Threatened—Mr. Eden made 
powerful appeals to the Premier. But none of them had 
any weight in Mussolini’s eyes. As the British repre- 
sentative left Rome, it was officially announced that no 
agreements of any sort had been concluded. Observers 
felt that if this were true, war in the colonies was inevi- 
table. This was a threat that disturbed most of the 
European chancelories. In London, it was felt that hos- 
tilities would certainly lead to an agreement and co- 
operation between Rome and Berlin and hence to an 
upset in the Italian-French relations and to a serious 
blow to the Anglo-French program. With both Mussolini 
and Hitler antagonistic to the League, it was predicted 
that Italy would transport troops in no large numbers to 
Africa unless she had already concluded understandings 
with Germany concerning Austria. Thus the whole peace 
of Europe seemed to lie in the scales. Meanwhile the 
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conciliatory committee met in the Netherlands, examined 
the documents submitted both by Italy and Abyssinia, and 
prepared to listen to oral arguments presented by counsel 
engaged by each nation. ° 


New Government in Jugoslavia.—Following the fall 
reported last week of the Yevtitch Cabinet precipitated 
by unwarranted attacks on the Croats, former Finance 
Minister Milan Stoyadinovitch, at the instance of Prince 
Regent Paul after a conference with Dr. Vladimar 
Matchek, leader of the Croat Peasant party, and the 
national Opposition bloc, succeeded in forming a ministry 
on June 24 with the following personnel: Milan Stoya- 
dinovitch, Premier and Foreign; Father Anton Koro- 
schetz, Interior; Mehmed Spaho, Communications ; Gen- 
eral Pera Zhivkovitch, Defense; Bogdan Letiza, Finance; 
Lyudevit Auey, Justice; Milan Vrbanitch, Commerce; 
Nikola Preka, Welfare; Milosh Bobitch, Public Works; 
Mirko Komnenovitch, Physical Training; Svetosav Stan- 
kovitch, Agriculture; Gyuro Yankovitch, No portfolio. 
The new Cabinet is liberal in make-up and includes 
among its Ministers both Serbs and Bosnians. The Rev. 
Father Koroschetz, Minister of the Interior, is leader 
of the Slovene clericals; M. Spaho, of the Bosnian Mos- 
lems. Since the inauguration of the dictatorship both 
have been on the Opposition. The new Ministers of 
Finance and Justice are not politicians but participated 
in the Yevtitch Government as experts. Two members 
of the Serbian Radical party joined the Cabinet in their 
individual capacity, not as representatives of their party. 
M. Matchek’s Croats refused actual endorsement until 
their demand for new free elections should be acceded to. 
Regent Prince Paul informed their leader that this was 
immediately impossible of fulfillment. The Stoyadino- 
vitch Cabinet is pledged to liquidate the dictatorship and 
return to democracy. It was anticipated that the new 
Government would immediately repeal all laws affecting 
personal and political liberties and provide for free elec- 
tions on a basis of universal suffrage and proportional 
representation with a secret ballot in the Fall. Immediately 
after the new Premier took office the evening newspapers 
in Belgrade appeared for the first time in seven years with- 
out censorship. This freedom of the press was jeopardized 
a few days later following the printing of violent anti- 
Government articles in various papers. The editors were 
warned that the censorship would be reapplied if their 
attacks continued. The new Cabinet has declared that 
no change will be made in Jugoslavia’s foreign policy. 
Following a tumultuous meeting of former Premier 
Yevtitch’s party, a decision on whether or not to support 
the Stoyadinovitch Cabinet was postponed. In the course 
of the discussion the arrest of Yevtitch and several former 
Cabinet members was demanded by some of the Depu- 
ties. On the other hand, Father Anton Koroschetz, 
Minister of the Interior, warned all police authorities 
against violating personal liberties. On June 27 the 
Cabinet presented itself to Parliament. 


Irish Propose Peace.—Reports were current that 
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President de Valera was engaged in drafting proposals 
to Great Britain which would bring an end to the trade 
war between the two countries. On the one side, the 
President was prepared to pledge that the Free State 
Government would not declare an independent Republic 
before a plebiscite was held on the proposition ; also, that 
Ireland would not only not cooperate with a foreign 
Power inimical to Great Britain but would help Britain 
against foreign aggression. On the British side, it would 
be pledged that Great Britain would put no obstacle to 
the presentation of the question of independence through 
a plebiscite, and that the office of Governor General be 
merged with that of the President of the Executive Coun- 
cil. Other problems, especially those of the payment of 
annuities, were being considered in the proposed settle- 
ment which, if concluded, would be of mutual advantage 
in trade and commerce to the Free State and England. 
The present efforts of Mr. de Valera, however, were 
not in contradiction to his aims for a state completely 
independent of British control, as expressed in recent 
statements. The extreme Republicans ranged against 
Mr. de Valera developed internal dissensions and broke 
into fighting at the memorial celebrations held at the 
grave of Wolfe Tone on June 23. The new Minister of 
the United States to the Irish Free State, Alvin M. 
Owsley, former Minister to Rumania, presented his cre- 
dentials to President de Valera. He succeeds Wallace 
McDowell who died suddenly on April 10, 1934, at a 
banquet in his honor. 


Uprush of German Paganism.—The ancient pagan 
ceremony of honoring the summer solstice was observed 
as a religious festival throughout Germany. Dr. Paul 
Joseph Goebbels, Minister of Propaganda, dedicated the 
new “Holy Place” (Heiligenburg) above Heidelberg. 
Heiligenburg was originally dedicated to Wotan and was 
a place of pilgrimage for pre-Christian Germans. The 
Nazi party issued a communique entitled: “ Holy Place 
as a Cultural Expression of Nazi Faith.” Dr. Alfred 
Rosenberg standing on the place where the pagan Widi- 
kund was defeated by Charlemagne asked his audience 
to observe three minutes of silence in contemplation of 
the pagan Saxons’ sufferings and heroism. Millions of 
boys and girls, members of the Hitler Youth, engaged 
in pagan folk dances after the lighting of the symbolic 
summer solstice fires. General Goering, Air Minister 
and Prussian Premier, addressed a “Congress of 
Franks” on Hesenberg Mountain near Nuremberg and 
admitted that National Socialism is a pagan cult. Julius 
Streicher, Nazi leader, preached paganism to a_ vast 
throng of Hitler Youth. “Don’t go to confession,” he 
cried. “If you have any faults cast them into the holy 
flame burning here on this holy mountain and I will 
absolve you.” The opposition of the* Hitler regime to 
Christianity was equivalently admitted by Dr. Wilhelm 
Frick, Nazi Secretary of the Interior. 


Nordics Meet in Germany.—A Nordic Congress was 
held at Luebeck. Its declared purpose was the creation 
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of a Nordic league of nations, with Great Britain either 
a member or an ally. Thilo von Trotha, an assistant to 
Rosenberg, revealed to the Congress that a “ twilight of 
culture’ was impending in Europe and that the only 
hope of rescuing this culture was the Nordics. Prof. 
Karl Barth, who refused to take an oath to Hitler with- 
out certain reservations, was permanently retired from 
German universities by order of Education Minister Rust. 
Two more Catholic priests, Fathers Dunkel and Thoren, 
of Stolberg near Aix-la-Chapelle, were arrested. Julius 
Streicher, Nazi leader, requested that he be informed 
of politically suspicious remarks by priests. It was 
learned that valuables estimated at $30,000 were taken 
by the Nazi border police from the 1,700 Catholic youths 
who recently visited the Pope. Rosaries and sacramentals 
obtained in Rome were taxed exorbitantly and_ pictures 
of the Pope were taken from the boys and thrown in 
waste baskets. 


North China Affairs.—While the Chahar affair was 
presumably settled on June 24 when a memorandum was 
signed by representatives of Tokyo and the Chinese 
Government, in which the latter agreed to end all anti- 
Japanese activities in the province and to make a number 
of military concessions, a new international crisis was 
precipitated two days later when Japanese military leaders 
meeting in Hsinking, capital of Manchukuo, decided that 
military operations were necessary to clear up the situa- 
tion on the Jehol-Chahar border and immediately ordered 
a Manchukuoan detachment to attack “ offending ” 
Chinese forces. The ousted Chahar Governor’s 600 
troops had fired on a Manchukuo border police detach- 
ment without, however, Government authorization. On 
June 27 a wireless to the New York Times stated that 
700 Chinese troops were still fighting 150 Japanese 
frontier police, and that the Japanese though hard pressed 
were holding their own. Dispatches were vague as to 
the exact site of the fighting. 


Edinburgh Protestants Riot.—The fanatical bigotry 
of Protestants against things Catholic was shown on suc- 
cessive days during the national Eucharistic Congress 
services which ended on June 25. On that evening, 15,000 
Protestants massed about the grounds of St. Andrew’s 
Priory and strove to break through the police guard while 
the procession of the Blessed Sacrament was in progress. 
The disorders were held in check at the time, but the 
Catholic worshipers, to the number of 10,000, were fre- 
quently attacked in the neighborhood when they were 
leaving for their homes. On the preceding day, another 
riot was instigated by Protestant leaders, and some 3,000 
men kept hurling stones and other missiles at the pro- 
cession of women in the Priory grounds. A few days 
before these outbursts, the same instigators gathered a 
mob of 6,000 Protestants to protest the reception offered 
by the city to Premier J. A. Lyons, of Australia, because 
he was a Catholic. All the streets about Usher Hall, 


where the exercises were held, were packed with the 
rioters, and many Protestants within the Hall disturbed 
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the proceedings. The Lord Provost of Edinburgh apolo- 
gized to Mr. Lyons for the gratuitous insults offered by 
his fellow-citizens. Still earlier, similar outbreaks wit- 
nessed the convention of the Catholic Young Men’s 
Society. 


Czechoslovak Catholics Gather.—During the week 
a national gathering of Catholics was held at Prague 
with His Eminence, Cardinal Verdier, Archbishop of 
Paris, presiding as Papal Legate. The appointment of a 
Legate and his visit to the country were regarded as a 
sign of the restoration of cordial relations between the 
Vatican and Czechoslovakia. His Eminence reached 
Prague on June 26. At all stations from the German 
border on the Cardinal was enthusiastically greeted by 
public officials, the school children, and the peasantry. 
In Prague a guard of honor was mounted at the station 
where the Cardinal was officially welcomed by Premier 
Jan Malypetr on behalf of President Masaryk. Houses 
along the route from the station to the Papal Nuncio’s 
residence, where the Legate was a guest during the con- 
ference, flew both Czechoslovak and Vatican flags. 


German Budget Deficit.—For the fiscal year ending 
March 31 last, a net deficit of 354,000,000 marks was 
reported. The composite deficits for the five years since 
1930 were estimated at 2,464,000,000 marks. Other items 
not disclosed would raise the deficit to still higher figures, 
it was said. Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, Reichsbank president, 
extended for another year the complete moratorium on 
German long-term and medium-term indebtedness includ- 
ing the Dawes and Young loans. The estimated casualties 
at the Reinsdorf munitions factory explosion were revised 
to include 102 dead and more than seven hundred injured. 


Mayor of Paris.—On June 24, Jean Chiappe was 
elected President of the Municipal Council of Paris. It 
will be recalled that M. Chiappe, Corsican born, was 
Parisian Prefect of Police for eight years and up to the 
time of the February riots. Then the Parliament, which 
believed that he had been over-lenient with its enemies, 
demanded his resignation. He was offered the post of 
Governor of Morocco, but this offer led to a famous 
quarrel between M. Chiappe and the then Premier Dala- 
dier. As virtual Mayor of Paris M. Chiappe will wield 
great strength in the anti-Parliamentary movement. 





Next week, Joseph F. Thorning, in another 
Washington Letter, will report on the confused 
legislative situation as the session ends. 

A military man will attempt to answer the 
anxious queries about war in Elbridge Colby’s 
“Prospects for Peace.” 

John Gibbons will have one of his unique ex- 
periences to relate in “ The Ten Pleasures of the 
Queen’s Daughters.” 

“ The Hole in the Roof ” will be William F. M. 
Longwell’s answer to some economists on the 
distribution of wealth. 


























